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STUDIES OF THE SPANISH DRAMA. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF PHILARETE CHASLES. 
(Transtated for the Literary Worid.) 


A 

Drama of Love and Vengeance—A segreto 

agravio, segrela venganza. 
Let us stady Calderon in three of his dramas, 
one consecrated te love and vengeance—the | 
second to the symbolic and faith—the third to_ 
the combat between the pleasure of the world | 
and the grace of heaven; all three profoundly 
characteristic. | 

It is net always in the chefs d’ceuvre of, 
men ef genius that we find the strongest im. 
print of contemporary manners and ef the 
peculiarities of the authors. I find much more | 
of the Racine whom I love, of the tender and | 
devoted heart, of the graceful and delicate 
man, in Berenice than in Athalie. Althalie is a 

and Hebrew study— Berenice is a study from 

acine’s own heart, the workings of the 
sions as understood in the days of Louis XIV. 
Shakspeare searcely shows himself in his finest 
works, his melancholy and dreamy genius is 
effaced before the images of Macbeth and 
Othello, he only re-appears in his individual 
reality in the midst of an elegiac pastoral en- 
titled As You Like It. In it he finds elbow 
room and speaks for himself. The small piece 
entitled Critique de [ Ecole des Femmes (A 
Review of the School for Women), is, of all 
Moliére’s works, the one which best exhibits 
his mode of thought. Calderon is also often 
absorbed by his creations—his dames and his 
— are very amusing and very active 

ings, there are masterpieces of intrigue 
among his comedies of Cloak and Sword, his 
Autos Sacramentales kle with lyric elo- 
quence—but of all his pieces the one in which 
the national spirit breathes the freest, which 
best displays the Spanish point of honor—is 
Secret engeance for Secret Wrong (A se- 
Sreto agravw, venganza). 

Let us enter rid at the period of the 
action. We shall see how Calderon and his 
country understand conjugal vengeance. To 
avenge one’s self, to kill, to love, are the three 
words the most often represented in the 
Spanish theatre. The moralists have reason 
to pronounce these customs bad and these 
words evil, and we shall raise no discussion 





upon this point. The drama in ques‘ion is 
immoral and ferocious, for the author repeats 


every moment the words as an axiom, 
VOL. Vil. No. 15. 


* Would’st have vengeance? 


| : 
PA snore Ny: bs Ris ota Learn to wait, of the husband, whom he has protected in 


| peril and entertained with generous hospitality. 
It is the lyrical ritornelle of his work: he re-| The twe lovers ave in a darkened place, which 
turns continually to this theory. renders their situation equivocal: Don Juan 
Calderon commences by creating a fine and surprises them, and devotes himself to avenging 
simple situation. A young woman, after hav- the honor of a friend. _The lover wishes te 
ing centracted a marriage of convenience,| fy: Don Juan steps him. “Answer! or a 
meets the day after her wedding the youth of tongue ef steel, my swerd, will speak with 
her cheice, the betrothed whom she had chosen, | YOu.” The husband returning listens to the 
and whom she believed to be dead. This| disturbance; amidst this tumult of clashing 
powerful situation thus spiritedly opens the | SWords and angry voices, so common with 
drama. Calderon, Don Luis (the lover) profits by the 
Let us remark, that in the dramatic pro-| occasion and the darkness to escape by the 
ductions of Spain there are few of those slow | first door he finds open. “Tell me your 
preparatory scenes which charm the sagacity of ame,” repeats Don Juan, thinking that he is 
the men of northern climes. In the midst of | 24dressing the fugitive, and holding his naked 
this intense mode of life, writers cannot know | SWord continually in guard. 
how te distil and analyse the passions. You| “It is I, I tell you,” the husband answered. 
never see an dago slowly torture his victim, | “You do well to speak. Had you not opened 
and pour the poison of jealousy drop by drop | Your lips the point of my sword would have 
into a suffering heart ; it all bursts ont from | opened yeur breast.” ’ 
one point, like those tropical plants whose | _ Explanations are made. Don Juan informs 
calices seem to have been torn apart and, giving | his friend that a man was there with his wife, 
forth an harvest of dazzling blossoms to the “at he is sure of it, that he heard him. The 
sun—the scene frank and animated takes form | husband declares that this is impossible, and 
on the instant; the capacity of attention is ap-| forces Don Juan to be silent ; he does not wish 
plied to the movements of the events, not to that his most intimate friend should suppose 
the development of the characters. This last | 0 Suspect his dishoner “If T am wronged,” 
enjoyment belongs only to the north, alone | he says to himself, “I will be prudent, and 
capable of a like investigation. We must be | my Tevenge shall serve for an example to the 
self-possessed, must impose a solemn silence | world. It will bide its time in silence— 
upon all our emotions, when we wish to sound “ Would’st have vengeance 7? Learn to wait, 
the depths of character—it is a difficult subject | 30 Ne aiepr ops fo Cae, 
to study. Character is the result at once of The hasband dismisses his friend, takes the 
the organization, climate, education, social | light from the hands of the domestic, enters a 
position, the trials of life, the emotions which cabinet and finds there Don Luis, the lover of 
have been experienced. T'o calculate the in-| Leonora. He is not disconcerted, but throws 
fluences, and distinguish their shades of differ-| his cloak over his shoulder and advances 
ence, the man of the North has need of all his; sword in hand. He has, he says, been pur- 
reason, his finesse, his sagacity, even of all his sued by assassins, and taken refuge in the first 
coldness. He must follow and understand the| house he found, he remains at the mercy of 
character at the moment when the passions him whese domicile he has violated. “Now, 
transform it. The simple-minded Othello. signor,” adds he, “ give me death, give it to me 
becomes a ferocious beast, he roars, he 





slaughters, he laughs, and weeps at beholding 
the blood which he has shed. The feeble 
| Juliet becomes great and fearless as a heroine 
of Ancient Rome ; the tombs terrify her not; 
the young girl hides herself among the bones 
of her ancestors. Never would a writer of 
the South linger with such barbarous attention 
over the slow and profound sufferings of 
Othello and of Juliet. Never would Calderon 
have made us spectators of the dolorous meta- 
morphosis of these two souls. 

Let us return to the piece. The young 
damsel, already held, as 1 have said, in. the 
bonds of a marriage of convenience, receives 
a letter from him whom she has loved. She 
strives against her desire of seeing him again, 
but passion gets the better of reason; passion 
has always admirable excuses for counsel to 

reat follies. “I must see him,” soliloquizes 

onora. “I will see him to make him 
promise to leave the city. I will ask, and he 
will obey.” In fine, she sees him. 

“T am aslave,” she says tohim. “My feet 
are bound in iron, my neck bears the fatal 
noose. I no longer belong to myself. Re- 
nounce me, therefore.” 

This mournful dialogue, in which there is as 
yet nothing culpable, is interrupted by the 
arrival of Don Juan; this Don Juan is a friend 





henorably ; I will sacrifice my life, my soul, 
my future, te a gentleman who thinks himself 
injured—I will at least not perish from the 
knife of a cowardly assassin.” Don Lope is 
not a dupe. He hears him and reconducts 
Don Luis with politeness; this same Don Luis 
becomes the object of his jealousy. Leonora 
believes herself saved. Allis calm. But the 
most violent rage is boiling in the heart of Don 
Lope. “When vengeance is the question,” 
he says at the close of the second act, “one 
must suffer, be silent, wait.” You hear these 
terrible words incessantly: every time that 
they are heard, the spectator shudders. 

There is abundant movement and interest in 
this. The emotions are not suffered to repose ; 
the heart beats quicker from scene to scene. 
Throw this Pe ven as the author created it, 
upon the modern stage,—it would be success- 
ful. Nothing more touching than the situation 
of Leonora; nothing more terrible than the 
calmness of the Spanish husband. These 
essentially dramatic beauties are perceptible 
at the first instant; they have no need of 
commentary, and are much less comprehensi- 
ble in reading than on the stage. They have 
nothing to do with the study of character : 
their life is passion. , 

We are about to see how fruitful this single 





idea of the point of honor becomes with Cal- 
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deron. Don Juan, the friend of the husband, 
is as jealous for the honor of his friend as the 
husband himself for his own. Don Juan 
believes that Don Lope is blinded, and wishes 
to instruct him. Duty, friendship, gratitude 
oblige him todo so. But how? ill he not 
offend him still more ? 

Will it not be better to Jet him repose in a 
shameful ignorance, which will protect his 
repose ? is uncertainty torments him, 
when Don Lope appears. “Don Lope, my 
friend,” says Don Juan to him, “ We are alone. 
I wish to consult you on a scruple which 
exists in my mind. You will advise we.” 
Don Juan, under feigned names, details his 
own scruples, and the present situation of the 
family which has reeeived him beneath their 
roof. Don Lope’s sufferings whilst his friend 
speaks to him,—his dissimulation, which does 
not betray itself,—his resolve for vengeance, 
which takes new force,—the intense and hid- 
den emotion, which reveals without diselosing 
itself—is all magnificent. The two friends 
understand one another, without either having 
spoken of that which fills the minds of both. 

hey separate. Don Lope meets the king, 
who asks whether he will remain with his 
wife or follow him to the war in Africa. 

“I will follow you, sire.” “Take care,” 
says Don Sebastian, “a husband on a journey 
has often many things to be attended to at 
home.” 

The king’s words wound Don Lope, 
whose pride is excited. He believes himself 
discovered. So the movements of his mind 
are known,—his saddest emotions detected. 
It is a sublime monologue of pride which the 
Spanish poet puts into his lips. He does not 
allow a word of love to escape; not a regret 
to lost affection; not a sentiment springing 
from the heart; not a glance back upon his 
shattered happiness. The words of the king 
have fallen like fire upon him. Himself, him- 
self, he thinks only of himself. Has he not 
been liberal to the poor, just to the soldier, 
compassionate to the feeble, loyal to his sta- 
tion, courteous to all? And he suffers the 
raillery of his king. And is so profoundly 
wounded. Will he bewail himself that his 
wife loves another? “ No,” he exclaims, “I 
do not live to correct the world and women: 
I live to avenge myself. He shall know—this 
king, Don Juan, shall know,—the world shall 
know,—and the ages to come shal) know,— 
how a Spaniard avenges himself. 

“Wouldst have vengeance? Learn to wait, 
To be silent, and to strike.” 
The vengeance approaches. We already 
know that Calderon’s workd is a semi-African 
one. It will be easily recognised. Leonora, 
after the dramatic scene in whieh her lover has 
been rised in her apartment by her hus- 
band, wishes oe to behold him. The poet 
paints admirably this inevitable progress of 
the passion which is a ted by danger, 
intoxicated by peril, and whieh incessantly 
exposes itself to untried risks. She gives 
Don Luis, as a rendezvous, a country house, 
situated on an island a little distance from the 
shore. At the moment when he is in search 
of a boatman to conduct him there, Don Lape. 
the husband, appears. He politely accosts his 
wife’s young lover, treats him with marked 
attention, and demands what he is in search of. 
* A boatman to take me to the king’s Quin/a.” 
nf will take you there myself.” Don Lope, 
who has previously arran with another 
boatman, eagerly replies, “I have promised to 
yisit one of my friends at his Quinta.” “Ah!” 
he says to himself, “the moment of my ven- 
geance has arrived.” Don Luis secretly felici- 
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tates himself on the complaisance which the 
husband shows him. But Don Lope mutters 
between his teeth,“ He is in m ; 
shall die in them.” And Don Luis continues, 
“So the husband himself conducts me te the 
wife! Can it be possible?” 

The boatman appears, and wishes to row: 
Don Lope will not suffer him. He forees him to 
remain on the shore and await the arrival of a 
domestie, to whom he is to say that his master 
will soon return. “ Do not yet enter the boat,” 
says the beatman, “it is not ready: there is a 
slight leak to be stopped.” “ Bah! bah! we 
will be off ;—this is an excellent boat ;—tell 
my servant to wait for us.” 

They push off. ‘The boatman sees his bark 
bearing the husband and the lover further and 
further off—no one comes,—* When will the 
servant arrive? What do I behold? the beat 
is overset, and is sinking! God alone ean save 
them. The sea, methinks, will be their grave !” 

Lope has upset the boat, and escapes by 
swimming ; while Don Luis struggles with the 
waters. 

This is dramatic ; the most terribly dramatic. 
Leonora awaits the arrival of Don Luis. A 
last hymn of sorrow escapes from that femi- 
nine soul, which appears to presage her destiny. 
She is in her boudoir, pal. 220 and agitated, 
when a cry reaches her ears,—it is of a man 
struggling in the waves, who exclaims, “ God 
save my soul!” “ What is that sad ery, that 
ery which the wind of the night brings to me?” 
She has not recognised the voice of her drown- 
ing Don Luis, but she is still ander the im- 
one of terror caused by the sound, when 

n Lope, her husband, rising from the sea, 
ever sword in hand, appears before her. 


*“T touch thee, then,” he exclaims, “ O earth, 
happy home of man! Leonora, my blessing! 
heaven heaps favors on me! and I find thee, too, 
my friend !” 

Don Juan, the friend, who has just arrived 
upon the scene, and Leonora his wife, listen to 
the recital of Don Lope. “A terrible acei- 
dent,” he says, “came near destroying himself 
as well as Don Luis de Benavides, the stranger 
who had taken refuge the evening before in his 
house. The bark which had earned them both 
had been shipwrecked. Don Luis was dead !” 
At this intelligence Leonora falls in a swoon, 
without saying a word, and (which other na- 
tions would have taken as the height of atro- 
city, but which this strange nation considers 
as sublime) her husband raises her, ad- 
dresses her kindly, and does not allow any of 
the servants who surround him to perceive the 
furious passions which agitate him. The 
inanimate body of his wife is removed. 
“Good! good!” he exclaims, “I have done 
well. I have been resolute; I have been 
silent. Ah,I have given that young man a 
tomb of erystal an eternal monument. 
In accordance with the laws of honor I have 
killed one,—I hope to kill the other. The 
king will no longer say that one ought not to 


make a voyage after marriage. is night, 
this very night shall end all. alien, Toe. 
nora s, as if a human sentiment had at 


last animated him), fair as foul! luckless as 
fair! Fatal ruin of mine honor! you are then 
to die in the midst of all that the world holds 
most brilliant. All the elements shall serve 
my vengeanee. Air and water already have,— 
earth and fire shall. This night, this very 
night, m ace shall ish in the flames 
which my hand shall kindle, and I will slay 
her while the flames devour the home of my 
ancestors. Burst forth, flames, my honer 
shal! issue from your dikes pure as the gold 
from the crucible.” 
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This resolution he executes: the palace 
burns. The king and his court, awakened by 


scene of the denouement. From the midst of 
the blazing fragments Don Lope seen to 
emerge, eovered with cinders. He sustains 
the inanimate bedy of his wife, and, faithful to 
his first character, he says, 

“Behold her; this dead beauty! She is 
pale as the ashes which cover the ruins of my 
palace. Flower devoured by the conflagration 
—bright flame swallowed up in the blaze. 
Look, sire; this was my wife-—a noble and 
virtuous wife! of great heart and high mind: 
a pure and admired woman! Behold her 
whom I have so loved: her whom I shali no 
more behold. Now all is said: I follow you 
to the war; I mareh with you, sire. Yoo said 
to me yesterday, ‘ Beware of absence ; absence 
is fatal.” Absence need no longer give me 
any concern: | shall die willingly ; for 1 shal) 
die spotless.” 

He then turns to Don Juan, his friend: 
“And you, my friend, Don Jnan, if any one 
ever ask you how a gentleman avenges hin- 
self, remember me,—remember Don Lope, 
who never spoke of his wrong, whe never 
spoke of his revenge.” 
| Such is the vigorous drama which Linguet 
/has not translated, which the critics have not 
| cited, and which is not worth more, it is true, 
than many other dramas of Calderon. It is 
_a bold sketeh, full of frankness, eloquence, 
and passion, which connoisseurs will readily 
appreciate. Nothing more remains for ws than 
to follow the Spanish custom, and entreat the 
reader to ‘opaiee all our faults” before the 
fall of the curtain.” 

- « « « pedir de nuestras faltas 
Perdon ; y humilde et Autor 
Os le pide a vnestras plenias! 
(To be continued.} 
THE BOSTON CODEX ALEXANDRINUS AND 

SCART ATURES VERBORUM™ OF DANIEL WEB 
Tue great and important discussion of the 
subject of slavery, which was lately earried on 
in the U. S. Senate, has given rise to a small 
and unimportant one of a philologieal point, 
which has been proseeuted with all the zeal 
and animosity, and in some instances with the 
vulgarity of tone and lan » Which too 
frequently mark political disputes. Some of 
the disputants have displayed a great amount 
of superficiality and sophistry. The object 
seemed to be to prove, that the better politi- 
cian is necessarily the better classieal scholar. 
As if a mistake in the use of a Latin or Greek 
word could destroy the reputation of Mr. 
Webster as one of the American 
statesmen, his friends defended, and his oppo- 
nents attaeked with indomitable courage 2 
Latin expression used by him. But when a 
diseussion is carried on in such a spirit, the 
establishment of the truth is seldom the result. 

After the publication of Mr. Webster's 
speech of the 7th of Mareh, Mr. Mann took it 
upon himself to examine and refute some of 
the p> sees of Mr Webster, in a manner 
wh 


to me courteous and tful. 
Mr. arog an irritability not cess: 
ing so distinguished a man, animadverted with 
much acerbity upon Mr. Mann and his stric- 
tures, and, among other remarks, made use of 
this ex ion, “ There was in elassical times 
a set of small but rapacious critics i 
captatores verborum.” The impression pro- 
duced by these words on an unprejudieed mind 
undoubtedly is, that Mr. Webster quotes from 
the work or works of some Latin classic or 
elassies, in which he had found the description 
of this set of critics. Some persons questioned 
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rrectness of the statement, that there was| 
apne times a set of critics denominated 
captatores verborum, and the Latinity of the 
term a verborum in the sense in which 
Mr. Webster uses it. The contest waxed 
hotter. were collected and a 
by the partisans ef Mr. Webster, to prove the 
correctness of that expression ; and that even 
if it had not actually been used, it might have 
been used. 

At this stage of the contest a new cham- 
pion calling himself rays a made 

is in e ing, per- 
pes weakness of his cause as regards 
the Latinity of the expression, with the skill 
ef an accomplished tactician, changed his 
front, and asserted that Mr. Webster had not 
drawn his description of those critics from a 
Latin author, but from Greek writers, and 
more especially from these of the Alexandrine 
school. Some jokes were made, and a con- 
siderable show ef erudition, te maintain this 
new position, Iam nof able to say whether 
Codex Alexandrinus received this important 
information from Mr. Webster himself, or 
whether it is merely a surmise—a specimen of 
his conjectural ingenuity; for I am not in the 
secret of the cabinet. If the latter, which I 
think more prebable, it reminds me of the 
story which is told of the defendant in a eri- 
minal case, who was so ably defended by a 

lowing description of the exeellency of his 

ife a charaeter, that, unable to restrain his 
feelings, he exclaimed “Oh Lord, I never knew 
how virtuous a man I am!” Or the case might 
be more aptly illustrated by an example deriv- 
ed from the peculiar stores of Cod. Alex. It 
is well known to scholars, that at an early 
time attempts were made by Greek philoso- 
phers to apply an allegorical interpretation to 
the older poets, more particularly te Homer, 
in order to get rid of the embarrassment ocea- 
sioned by certain myths which could no 
longer be reconciled with more enlightened 
views of the nature of the gods. After the 
attempt was onee made there was no lack of 
imitators, more especially in the Alexandrine 
school, so that there was at length no system 
of physieal or moral philosophy, whieh was 
not fully and satisfaetorily proved to be eon- 
tained in the peems of Homer. If Homer had 
at that time risen from his final resting-place, 
and witnessed the freaks of his interpreters, 
he, too, might have exclaimed, O Lord, I never 
knew how great a philosopher [ am!” 

Let us, however, examine a little more 
closely the statement of Cod. Alex. He says 
that the crities to whom Mr Webster more 
especially refers are the scholars of the Alex- 
andrine sehool, whose eritical toils were ex- 
pended upon words, wholly regardless of their 
sense; that they were described (not named) 
by elassical writers, and named by Strabo and 
Athenzus, dvoparofiipar (onomatotherai), whieh 
the Latin translator m vena- 
fores; and by Philo Judaus Aoyo@iga (logo- 
therat) which is translated in the Latin version 


by classical (whieh 1 et means earlier) 
writers, and named by Atheneus, Strabo, and 


perly, a: seater’ a 
among them great Stephanus, not quite. 
so happily, verborum: and that the} 
authority of translators and S:ephanus 
ought to satisfy every one, and stop the 





mouths of all gainsayers. As to the passages, 
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feom Latin authors which are then referred 
to in support of this position, we shall see 
that, with one exception, they are not to the 
point. 

I am not guilty ef so great an absurdity as 
to deny that there have been in all, not only in 
classical times, such critics as Mr. Webster 
deseribes, or that these crities had some cha- 
racteristies in common with the sophists to 
whom Cicero aseribes capratio verborum, and to 
whom Mr. Webster might have ventured to 
give the name of captatores verborum. Every 
man of reflection infers, as every man of infor- 
mation knows, that as soon as language began 
to be employed according to the rules of art, 
erities made their appearance, and among 
them crities such as Mr. Webster describes. 
The point in dispute, therefore, is not that 
there were in classical times small rapacious 
erities, but that there was a set of small ra- 
pacious critics denominated caplatores verbo- 
rum—a class of critics bearing the designation 
captatores verborum, bestowed upon them by 
their contemporaries. 

We see, then, that Strabo, Athenzus, and 
Philo Judeus name these critics onomatothe- 
rai and logotherai, and that their Latin trans- 
lators and the great Stephanus render these 
terms by captatores verborum. Without laying 
any stress upon, or taking advantage of, the 
fact, that the term onomatotherai, in one of the 
few instances in which it occurs in Atheneus, 
is not used in the sense of eriticiser, but in 
that of maker—eoiner of words, I think no 
one who is familiar with the great mass of 
Latin translators of Greek authors, and pos- 
sesses any knowledge of Latin, will venture 
to refer to them as examples of classical La- 
tinity, more especially when somewhat singu- 
lar and rare expressions, as onomatotherai and 
logotherai, are to be rendered. Thus, nothing 
remains but the authority of Stephanus, who 
translates logotheras by verborum captator. A 
somewhat more careful examination of the 
u of all Latin writers, from Plautus, will 
enable us to judge how much weight is to be 
attributed to Stephanus’ translation. ; 

Before I enter upon this examination I must 
advert to an assertion of Cod. Alex., which is 
more remarkable for its boldness than correet- 
ness. He says that the merest tyro knows 
that as capto means to hunt, to snateh at, &c., 
on means a hunter. He wishes to 

, that if captare verba means to eriti- 
cise words, verborum means a criticiser 
of words. I cannot concede to Cod. Alex. 
this somewhat bold mentation in matters 
of lan ; I state my dissent, however, 
with all due fear of the Alexandrine Busby, 
who, like an asher at Eton and Rugby, seems 
to attach great value to the rod as a means of 
instilling good morals and sound knowledge. 
He seems to overlook the faet,that in language 
analogy is qualified and limited by usage. Cod, 
Alex. would not, I oan that — 
dicere isavy classical expression for 
te speak, it pt equally good Latin to 
use dictor instead of orater; or to use an 
English illustration, because kingly designates 
the quality or property of a king, therefore 
homely denotes that of home. Lan and 
its phenomena are facts, with to which 
the @ priori argument is out of place. We 
may recognise a principle of analogy in ¢er- 
tain phenomena of al but we have 
ne right to make or alter the lang accord. 
ing to that principle. In language t is no 
higher rule than usage, 


usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi. 








We have no right to say it might be so, but 
the question is how is it? I make this remark 
merely to show that even if captare verba 
meant to criticise words, captator verborum 
would not necessarily be a correct expression 
for criticiser of words. But how is it as te 
the verb re itself? 

I am inclined to think that Cod. Alex. and 
some of his friends have contented themselves, 
in ascertaining the meaning of caplare, with 
a slight consultation of a dictionary. If the 
had examined half a dozen passages, in which 
the word occurs in good writers, they would 
have found that the fundamental meaning, to 
snatch at, to catch, to try to seize, is in every 
ease to be taken in the sense to try to seize 
something for the purpose of using, employ- 
ing, appropriating it, and that this fundamental 
signification is recognisable in every instance 
where the word is used; while the signifi- 
eation of to catch, in the sense to criticise, is 
not to be found in a single instance, or, if we 
make allowance for looseness of language, in 
but one. 

In selecting some passages for the purpose 
of ascertaining the meaning of captare, I shall 
follow the order of Forcellini, who, though 
not very logical in the arrangement of the 
different definitions, omits none, and, whieh 
indeed is the great merit of that excellent lexi- 
cographer, illustrates each by apposite and 
convincing examples. I shall quote from 
Bailey's edition of the work. The first and in 
fact fundamental definition is, “to catch at, 
eatch, strive to obtain, go in quest of, seek for 
solicitously, AapBivw (lambano),  épiepac 
(ephiemai), idem quod capio, sive frequeniati- 
vum sit, sive desiderativum; significat enim 
diligenter aut frequenter capere ; ilem capere 
velle, consectari, sollicite petere, querere ;” f. e. 
caplare leporem et gruem, to endeavor to catch 
the hare and crane; Tantalus captat flumina, 
T. tries to reach, to get at the water; auras 
patulis naribus, to inhale, or try to inhale the 
air with expanded nostrils: frigus inier fontes, 
to search after coolness. There is, in all these 
instances, not the least approach to the mean- 
ing to criticise. The second definition is, “ mm 
re gladiatoria captare est insidioso ictu adver- 
sarium petere,” that is, to endeavor by means 
of a feint to inflict a wound upon the adver- 
sary. The third definition is “ captare consi- 
lium,” to try to resolve upon, to form 2 plan; 
as capere consilium means, to form a plan or 
resolution. The fundamental meaning, to 
to seize, get hold of, is apparent. The same is 
the ease in the following definition, which is 
but a slight modification of the first ; “ scpissime 
significal siudiose querere, aucupart, seclari cu- 
pade et diligenter;” — cenas divitum, to try 
to get invitations to the tables of the rich; nomen 
imperalorium, to try to gain the name or dis- 
tinction of an imperator ; reverentiam ille ter- 
rore, alius amorem humililate captavit, one 
endeavored to secure respect by instilling fear, 
the other love by humility ; adventum alicwus, 
to snateh at, that is, to expect eagerly, impa- 
tiently, the arrival of some one; soniium aure 
admota, try to catch a sound by api lying the 
ear; solitudines, to seek solitude. In the 
next class of eases captare is followed by an 
infinitive, thus showing still more plainly the 
same radical meaning ; agricola captans undi- 

voluptates acquirere, the husbandman desir- 
ing to obtain from ry! quarter pleasures or 
the gratification of his desires; quid me captas 
ledere, why do you seek to hurt me—why d¢ 
you snatch at hurting me? muscam captans 

imere, wishing, trying to catch a fly. The 
sixth definition is “interdum significat conari 
ad se allicete et “conciliare, qu m et 
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capio, to entice, allure, induce ;” est quiddam, 
quod sua vi nos alliciat ad sese, non emolumento 
— aliquo, sed trahens sua dignitate, not 
alluring us by some advantage. Next follows 
the familiar meaning of legacy-hunting; “ de 
iis, qui senes orbos seciantur, et umni adulatione 
prosequuntur, ul eorum hereditates capiant.” It 
will be readily perceived that this signifieation 
is closely connected with the original meaning 
of the word. As I say capto piscem,1 try to 
eatch a fish to eat it, so also capto testamentum, 
I try to cateh a last will to enjoy the property. 
The following definition appears to resemble 
the meaning which Cod. Alex. and others 
seem to have seen in the word, but it is in ap- 
pearance only ; “ est etiam captiosis verbis illa- 

et ligare conari, insidiari in sermone, to 
eatch, take up ;” quid enim ad illum, qui te cap- 
tare vult, utrum tacentem irretiat te an loquen- 
tem ;—quid me captas, carnufex ;—viden’ ul 
scelestus captat, not verba being understood, 
but eam, mulierem, his supposed wife. It will 
be seen that in all these passages the phrase is 
caplare aliquem, a person, not verba alicujus, 
te catch, to entrap one with words, not to 
eatch or take up the words of some one. 
The transition to the following meaning is 
easy, viz. to catch, detect one in a fault; tu si 
me impudiri'ie captas, non potes capere. ‘The 
following use of the word, viz. caplare cum 
aliquo, might have been stated in connexion 
with the last definition but one, inasmuch as 
the signification of captare is the same, the 
construction with cum being the only differ- 
ence. Docte et astule mihi captandum est cum 
illoc, which Cod. Alex. waren | translates, 
I must craftily and learnedly quibble with him. 
Docte in that place does not mean learnedly, 
but cleverly, cunningly. Cod. Alex. has pro- 
bably not looked at the context, or should he 
be ignorant of this frequent meaning of docte? 
One familiar with the language of Plautus 
knows, that captare cum ulo is the same as 
eaptare illum. The meaning of the passage, 
therefore, is, must try to catch or entrap him 
cleverly and craftily. 

The following definition is the only one 
which can, to some extent, sustain the view 
which Cod. Alex. and his coadjutors have 
taken of the word caplare: “captare verba, 
eaptiose interpretari ; Paul. Digest. 10, 4, 19: 
Non oportere jus civile calummari neque verba 
ejus caplare, sed qua mente quid diceretur, 
animadvertere ; use captiously.” The better 
definition would be éo inierpret too literally. 
Paullus seems to have been apprehensive lest 
the expression calumniari, which in matters 
of rhetoric, in composition as well as interpre- 
tation, means to earry the desire of precision 
and accuracy too far, night be misunderstood, 
and for this reason added verba ejus captare, 
using the phrase in a sense for which there is 
no other authority and which he would per- 
haps not have used, had he not desired to 
guard against a misapprehension of the less 
common, technical phrase, jus calumniari, to 
be too precise in the interpretation of the law, 
to interpret the law too closely, literally. 
But whether this explanation of Paullus’ use 
of the phrase verba be corrcet or not, 
let us now see what weight belongs to Paullus 
as a writer and authority in matters of lan- 

Who was Paullus? What was his 
oceupation? When did he live? What is 
his reputation as a writer? These are per- 
tinent questions. Julius Paullus was one of 
the must distinguished jurists of his time, a 
pupil of Papinian, a fellow-laborer of Ulpian, 
ro a most prolific writer on law. He com- 
meneed his public career during the reign of 
the emperor Septimius Severus, who a ne 


from 193 to 231 a.c.; continued it under 
Caraeaila who reigned until 217; was banish- 
ed by the succeeding emperor, Elogabalus, 
who reigned until 222; was recalled by the 
next emperor, Alexander Severus, who reigned 
until 235. He belongs, therefore, to the first 
half of the third century. His native country 
is notknewn. By some it is believed he was 
born in Phoenicia, of Greek parents, and cer- 
tain peculiarities of his style are accounted 
for by this cireumstanee. His merits as a ju- 
rist are eminent. His numerous works fur- 
nished a great portion of the materials for 
the Pandects or Digests. His style is censured 
as being too condensed, and in consequence 
of that obscure, and as being marred by 
foreign, Greek, peculiarities. These blemishes 
vanish into nothing, when we consider the in- 
fluence and authority of the man as a jurist; 
but they must not be overlooked when he is 
quoted, as has been done by Cod. Alex., as an 
authority for an expression unsupported by 
that of any Latin writer. 

I come, finally, to the last definition of cap- 
tare; “Est etiam quacunque ratione conari 
decipere, to inveigle, to deceive ;” as injurium 
est ulcisci adversarios, aut qua via te captent, 
eadem ipsos capi!—Dum iter se duo reges 
captantes fraude et avaritia certant. It is appa- 
rent that this definition presents nu new 


{Oct. iz. 


Still less frequent than captator is the deri. 
vative captatio; but whenever it occurs, it docs 
not differ in its meaning from the correspond. 
ing definitions ef captare enumerated before. 
Ut gladiatorum manus, que secunde vocanixr, 
Siunt et tertic, si prima ad evocandum adversarii 
iclum prolata erat, el Guarte, si geminata cap- 
tatio est, ut bis cavere bis ere oportuerit. 
As caplare means to try to in a wound by 
means of a feint, so —_ signifies the 
attempt of doing this. But the most impor. 
tant passage, showing the meaning of captatio 
in connexion with verborum, oceurs in Cicero. 
It is only necessary to read the whole of this 
passage, in order to see that caplatio verborum 
does not, and according to analogy cannot, 
mean the catching up of words, meaning there. 
by criticising them, but the endeavor of seizing 
upon, using words instead of sownd solid 
arguments. Cernenda autem sunt diligenter, 
ne fallant ea nos vitia, que virtutem videntur 
imiari. Nam et prudentiam malitia, et tem- 
perantiam immanilas in voluptatibus aspernan. 
dis, et magnitudinem animi ia in animis 
extollendis, et despicientia in contemnendis hono- 
| ribus, et liberalitatem effusio, et itudinem 
| audacia imitatur, el patientiam durviia immanis, 
et justitiam acerbitas, et religionem supersti(io, 
ef lenitatem mollitia animi, et verecundiam timi- 
ditas, et illam disputandi prudentiam concertalio 





element, but is nearly allied to the eighth of eaptatioque verborum et hanc oratoriam v'm 


Forcellini. The original signification of try to 
eatch, to ensnare, entrap, is obvious, 


inanis quedam profluentia loquendi. As we 
must be on our guard not to mistake eunning 


It may appear almost ridiculous to enume-| for prudence, superstition for religion, extra- 


rate in so — a matter so many proofs, 
which might be greatly multiplied ; it certainly 
appears so to me. Yet it is the only means 
that I can think of, to point out the strange 
misapprehension under which some of the 


vagance for liberality, &c., se we should not 
mistake the eatching at words, the collecting 
and employing of mere words for a eireum- 
spect discussion, for a considerate advancing 
of good arguments. Cicero describes in these 


critics, who have so kindly volunteered their | two words, captatio verborum, the practice of 


assistance to Mr. Webster, have labored. It 


the sophists, which, in another place, is set 


would be easy to colleet several hundred pas- | forth more fully: Sed ut intellectum est, quan- 


sages, and from the purest writers, Plautus at 


tam vim haberet accurata et facta quodam mod» 


the head, in which the verb capiare and its | oratio, tum etiam magistri dicendi multi subito 


derivatives captator and captatio occur, and 
not one of them justifies the use which Mr. 


exstiierunt. T'um Leontinus Gorgias, T hrasy- 
machus Chalcedonius, Protagoras Abderite:, 


Webster made of the expression — Prodicus Ceus, Hippias Eleus in honore mag- 


verborum. Such being the case, of what 
weight in the judgment of fair-minded sen- 
sible men, can be that one passage of Julius 
Paullus ? 


To leave no point of the controversy un- 


no fuit ; aliique multi temperibus eisdem docere 
se profitebantur arrogantibus sane verbis, quem- 
admodum causa inferior (ita enim loqueban- 
tur) dicendo fieri superior posset. 

As Cod. Alex. seems to be fond of conjec- 


touched, I must, for a moment, glance at the | tural criticism, and has not, in this instance, 
derivatives captator and captatio. Neither is | sueceeded very well in discovering whence 


of frequent occurrence. 
all oceur in Cicero; and where it is used in 
Latin writers it corresponds, in its meaning, to 
some one of the definitions of captare men- 
tioned before. In showing this I will again 
follow Forcellini. In its first literal signific 


tator evaderet, he became a seeker of popular 
favor ; one who endeavors to possess Gow 
of it. Then follow the more numerous in- 
stances of captator in the signification of for- 
tune or legacy-hunter, which, like the verb 
captare in the same sense, is a natural applica- 
tion of the word, emanating directly from the 
first and original one, to try te obtain. 

It may be as well to notice the feminine 
form, which is used in the sense which I have 
shown to belong to the verb: Rhetorice duc 
sunt partes, quarum une est contemplatrix bono- 
rum, justi tenax ; alia vero adulandi scientia est, 








ca verisimilium ; clinging to, trying to 
obtain what is plausible. en me 


Captator does not at | Mr. Webster derived the expression captatores 


verborum, we should have suggested to him 
another conjecture, were it net for one obstacle 
of whieh, to be sure, he makes no account. 
He might have said Mr. Webster made a slip 
of the pen, intending to write carptores, be- 
cause carpere is used in the sense to find fault 
with, carpere carmina (“and the merest tyro 
knows that as carpo means te find fault with, 
80 means one whe finds fault with”) ; 
or still better, that Mr. Webster actually wrote 
carptores, but the devit of a eompositor, 
who may have had an opinion of his own on 


If} the subject, to which he had as good a right 


as Cod. Alex., printed captatores. It would 
be highly amusing if this conjecture should 
prove well founded, and if all the clever at 
sae to justify and prove the profound clas- 
ical learning of Mr. Webster, extending even 
to the Alexandrine sehool, should have been 
made a pera rane to whieh oe 
is si this, carpere is in 
the aa of finding fault with, carptor is not. 
But I return to my point, and say that Mr. 
Webster has no authority for his expres- 
sion caplatores verborum. 











Q. E. D. 
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REVIEWS. 


Elements of Christian Science. A Trea- 
= Merl er. and Practice. 
By Williaw Adams, oa bs ee of the 
Protestant a Church, in the Diocese 
of Wisvonsin. Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 
1850. For sale by Stanford & Swords, 
New York. * 
Tue writer of this book is the author of two 
smaller controversial works, in considerable 
esteem in the church of which he is a minister. 
The present seems a more ambitious attempt, 
yet he claims that it is no more than a repro- 
duetion of the Ethies of the Ancient Church. 
educed from its best authors before it was rent 
by schisms. Now whatever respect be due to 
the theology of the Fathers of the Church, 
there is manifestly no peculiar revard to be 
paid to their labors in pure ethics, exeept so 
far as their ness and holiness may have 
defeeated ir faculties, and given them a 
clearer seientifie insight than is possible for 
worldly and wicked men. And, indeed, we 
question whether the vexed questions in phi- 
losophy will be put to rest, by thus mingling 
them prematurely with theology. That is not 
a system of ethics which seeks any of its 
undwerk in revelation ; and clear thinking, 
and the cause of true theology itself, can only 
be subserved by keeping them separate till the 
right period when they should coalesce. Ethics 
must begin, as all metaphysical seience, with 
psychology, from which emerging, its funda- 
mental question is, whether those notions 
whieh form the groundwork of moral philoso- 
phy are, @ priori, ideas of reason, or notions 
derived from experience? which question must 
be determined in favor of the former solution, 
or, if the latter be adopted, the foundation of 
all morality, and indeed of theology itself, is 
swept away. This point settled, then may be 
deduced the nature and the rule of moral ob- 
ligation; and then, after, the philosophy of 
morals follows morality, requiring an examina- 
tion of the facts of human life and society. 
But pure ethies, we are willing to admit, con- 
ducts us to a problem insoluble by human 
reason ; and then Christian theology becomes 
necessary, fitting to, and harmonizing with the 
ideas of reason and their deductions, bringing 
its further demands upon our faith, and sup- 
plying another authority and obligation for 
morality than the @ priori one, co-ordinate with 
it, but not coping it 
The treatise under review cannot then be 
called a new ethieal system, inasmuch as the 
domain of the science is not rigidly defined, 
and its content logically constructed. Were 
we to educe the pure ethic system which must 
have been in the author’s mind, and which is 
the groundwork of his treatise, we should find 
a great deal too much for criticism and argu- 
mentation, We shall content ourselves with 
pointing owt a few of the radical faults and 
deficiencies for scientific readers of the book, 
and then speak of its more popular merits. 
The author divides the “governing powers” 
of man, viz. those which distinguish him from 
the brutes, inte “Conscience, the Spiritual 
Reason, the Affections, and the Will.” e are 
surprised that so able a thinker should reckon 
reason and the affections as “ 


a power, but that to which these powers inhere. 


rs” in the}. 





Again; those ideas, which are the elements 
or faetors in the “ reasoni of man, wherein 
it differs from the “reasoning” of the brutes, 
are, the author says, apprehended by reason, 
and derived from éradition in society; that is, 
are not d priori ideas. Of course, then, the 
ideas of right and wrong are so reckoned. All 
which may easily be shown to be absurd and 
impossible: for instance: The life of Jesus 
Christ is reeognised by every man to be holy 
and perfect: why! because it is so revealed 
to be? or because a standard of holiness has 
come floating down the centuries? ne, but be- 
cause it corresponds to our own ideal of moral 
excellence. erefore the ideas upen which 
morality is founded have an @ prior origin. 

Again: according to this author, the spiritual 
reason deals only with moral ideas,—and so 
he must leave the ideas of Cause, Substance, 
the Infinite, &c., to be accounted for on the 
system of Locke, which, nevertheless, he 
professes to repudiate ! 

Now, were we to go on, we should be 
obliged to pick flaws in his whole psychology. 
We will but merely advert to his ethico-theo- 
logieal explanation of the fall of man, Ac- 
cording to him all the faculties of man are 
good, and his fall consists in their insubordi- 
nation. Now if guilt be atall chargeable upon 
man, it can only be chargeable upon his will; 
therefore his will is not naturally good, but 
evil; for a will which is beth good and evil is 
absurd. 

Free will existing only in synthesis with 
reason, that is, with the revelation of a higher 
law, its evil must consist in a bias—a tendency 
downwards, The object of life, the end of 
human nature, the summum bonum is, a good 
will; how this is to be produced, ethics or 
any philosophy furnishes us no explanation. 
Philosophy lands us at that point, viz. that a 
will, with a bias to the lower law, cannot re- 
store itself; and here revelation steps in, fur- 
nishes the transcendental solution, and theology 
proceeds. Therefore moral evil in man con- 
sists, not in any insubordination of his faculties 
with the guilt of which he is not chargeable, 
but in an evil will. And when by supernatu- 
ral power its freedom is restored, and it be- 
comes a good will, the insubordination and con- 
flict are the result of foregone habits of trans- 
gression. “Yeare clean,” says our Saviour, 
“ He that is washed needeth not save te wash 
his feet.” 

Now while we cannot praise our author’s 
philosephy, as he states it scientifically, we 
will say that we think that he has an instinet 
of the truth all along, insomuch that no prac- 
tical mistakes are likely to ensue to any reader. 
And with his theology we have no fault to find. 
It is an accurate, lucid reproduction of the 
theology of the early church. Ou all questions 
of morality the author is equally clear and 
truthful. e think it a most profitable book 
for popular reading, and a most useful one, 
under a competent teacher, for a text-book in 
Christian seminaries Our criticisms, of which 
we have given but a moiety, pertain wholly to 
its psychology and metaphysics. Otherwise, 
the book has pleased us, and it is one that we 
would gladly put into the hands of others: 
healthy moral food is it, well suited to the 

nt day. A shrewd observer of human 
ife, with much learning and considerable 
poetic susceptibility, the author’s illustrations 
are fresh racy, and his style entertaining ; 
the whole book being far more interesting than 
books in general upon such topics, aside from 
its supply of healthy thought and principle. 
We wil pick out, in conclusion, a few extracts 
upon topics of general interest. 





“ If you wish to develope to the uttermost your 
own intellectual powers, or those of youth, the 
first and greatest means is the establishment, to 
the completest degree that the instance will admit 
of, of the supremacy of the moral power. 

“ We shall not claim to demonstrate this; we 
shall only give reasons that may show its proba- 
bility. 

“In the first place, more persons. are kept from 
a development of their mental powers by impedi- 
ments to, than by actual deficiency in those pow- 
ers: and secendly, almost all these are impedi- 
ments to the ‘ grewing’ powers. Look at the 
reasons why children er men cannot develope theit 
mental powers. ‘He could not fix his mind te 
study ;? ‘ He could take no interest in studies ? «I 
believe he could study well enough, but I never 
eould persuade him to doso; or,‘ He knew he 
could study, and that he ought to do, but he never 
did it’ What are these excuses which we hear so 
often? All of them deficiencies in the grow- 
ing powers, not impairing, but at the very first 
wholly preventing the exercise of the mental 
powers. The first a deficiency of the Will, the 
second of the Affections, the third of the Reason, 
the fourth of the Censcience. Actual stupidity, 
in nine cases out of ten, is cansed, not by defi- 
ciency in the mental faculties, but by inertness of 
the moral powers; and he that examines history, 
and sees how the fierce passions which inflame and 
set the will, ambition and hatred and avarice, have 
enabled the mental powers to act, may see this to 
be true. He, too, that sees how much the affec- 
tions will both give a spring and impetus to mental 
labor, shall see the same. 

* ’ * * 


“To shut off from our fellow-men the flow 
of our sympathies ; to harden the heart voluntarily, 
and look upon them solely with an eye to gain; 
this self-discipline, if we know anything of the 
nature of the mind and of its diseases, is neither 
more nor less than a preparation and a training 
for Insanity. And were a physician to be asked 
how a sound-minded man could soonest turn him- 
self into a suicidal maniac, by a course of internal 
and voluntary mental action, he would give this,— 
to cut off and restrain the sympathies, so that they 
should not flow towards his fellows, that so the 
Heart should be perfectly alone and isolated 
from all participation and commanion of feelings 
with other human beings. 

« And when we look at the set and fixed am- 
bition after money of the many, and the keenness 
with which they are alive to that object alone, and 
the coldness which they assume to all besides ; and 
then see the accumulated number of cases of in- 
sanity growing year after year, we do connect the 
one with the other. We do say, if you would 
have a healthy and a sound mind, free from all taint 
of disease, then let your sympathies flow forth 
freely towards the poor, the distressed, the 
miserable, all that need succor and aid.” 


The following testimony of a foreigner, 
educated and thoughtful, after a ten years’ re- 
sidence in his adopted country, may be regarded 
as dispassionate :-— 

“There seems, as regards mental power, as 
much difference between a rude European peasant 
and an American citizen, with an ordinary educa- 
tion, almost as between a beast and a man. 

«The effeet manifestly this is of Education en- 
tirely and completely. For the whole of the In- 
stitations of Society in this country, and the whole 
of its influences, are Educational ; so that, in fact, 
to him who truly contemplates the Republic in 
this point of view, it is fully manifest that saying 
of Piato is, in effect, entirely correct— that a 
True Republic is truly a School.’ And the more 
perfect the Republic becomes in spirit aud action, 
the more perfectly all its institutions must have an 
educational effect.” 


It is matter of regret that an author whose 
style is, in general, so good, should not be a 
little more careful to make accurate use and 
collocation of words, and to avoid redundancy, 


es 
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FOWLER'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

The English Language in its Elements and 
Foren ath Mistory of its hee De- 
velopment : oT for Use in es and 
Schools. By Wm. C. Fowler, late Prof. of 
Rhetoric in Amherst College. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 





[SECOND NOTICE.] 


Tuts very learned book ought to be im the 
hands of every American philologist,—of every 
one who is curious to understand the origin 
and history of the English language. There 
is no other work of the kind which can super- 
sede the necessity and value of this. Profes- 
sor Fowler, of Amherst, has, in compiling it, 
done a great service to the literary public. At 
the same time, it is but justice to say, that he 
is indebted for the conception, and plan, and 
substance of his book to brof R. G. Latuam, 
Professor of the English ae) in the 
University of London, whose “ English Lan- 
guage” was published in 1841, and whose 
“Grammar” was published in 1843. Indeed, 
of the works of Dr. L., Prof. Fowler, in his 
preface, acknowledges that he has “ used them 
freely.” 

The honor of original research, and of strik- 


ing out the st of disquisition here pursued, | 
Dr. Latham ; but Prof. Fowler has | 


belongs to 
made improvements and enlargements; and 
his work contains perhaps a hundred pages 
written by Professor J. W. Gibbs, of Yale 
College, which have a distinct mark of origi- 
nality, placing him on an equality with the 
English philologist. 


This work is admirably printed in 675 pages, 


large 8vo. But, in our opinion, the last 245 


pages, which relate to logic, syntax, rhetoric, | 


., containing little that is new, should have 
been given in a separate volume, for practical 
purposes, to be used in schools and colleges. 
Abstracting this part from the volume, there 
remain about 400 pages of learned historical 


and philological research, combining the labors 


of Latham, Fowler, and Gibbs, which cannot 
but be read with great interest by all persons 
who have a taste for such disquisitions. 

Surely, every educated man ought to be de- 
sirous of clearly understanding many of the 
subjects which are here discussed ; such as the 
classification of languages; the various ele- 
ments and sources from which the English 
language is derived, particularly its relation to 
the Anglo-Saxon ; the various changes through 
which it has passed ; the remaining dialects in 
Great Britain, which disfigure it, and the Ame- 
riean corruptions of it ; the elementary sounds, 
and the alphabetical his‘ory of the language ; 
the arrangement or classification of the various 
parts of speech; the derivation of words, the 
prefixes and suffixes, the origin of surnames, 
the names of places, &c. 

We by no means approve of the division of 
the tenses—adopted from the German gram- 
marians and from Latham—into the strong 
and the weak tenses, the past tense in the 
strong being formed by a change of the vowel, 
as fell from fall, and in the weak by adding d 
or 4, as loved from love. The old division is 
better, of regular and irregular, or that of the 
Saxon and modern tenses; for, according to 
Latham, “all the strong verbs are of Saxon 
origin,” and “no new word is infleeted accord- 
ing to the strong conjugation.” It would have 
been more satisfactory if Prof. F. had given, 
as L, has, a list of the “weak verbs,” which 
were once “ strong ;” or of the regular, which 
were once Saxon or irregular—as wreak, 
fret, mete, shear, braid, knead, dread, &e. 

As it is easier to lay down good rules than 
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to follow them, it is not to be wondered at 
that our learned seem rope should coin new 
words, and thus ilty of a * barbarism,” 
as defined by Prof. fn the use of words 
entirely new ;” as “ definitude,” “ misdivision,” 
“ misdistributing,” by Fowler, and “ faetitive” 
and “ampliative’” by Gibbs. But although 
these words are net im Webster's Dictionary, 
yet they can hardly be called “ barbarisms,” 
for they are intelligible and useful. 

We think Prof. F. would do well to revise 
his list of verbs irregular. He has marked as 
obsolete the word spake, which is used more 
than a handred times in the Bible, while spoke 
is not onee used: nor is the word abandoned 
by modern goed writers. Latham has not 
marked it as obsolete. Other words in the 
same predicament, in regard to whieh the 
judgment of Prof. Fowler differs from that of 
Latham, are the following:—brake, sware, 








bare, tare, smil, writ, clomb, flang, swoll. 
It does not appear why Prof. F. should have 
omitted the following obsolete words, given 
;as such by L.—namely, hing, slat, stack, 
_wrang. Why should he denounce as obsolete 
forgat, which is always (except once forgot), 
| used in the Bible? Or chode, which is better 
in sound than chid, the latter not found in the 
Bible? We would also have it considered, 
whether the doom of obsoleteness belongs to 
shrank, n, spat, stang, stank, and strake. 
We doubt also, whether broke, rode, spoke, 
and trod, should be given as participles. 
When Prof. F. says, that the word theater 
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and others, then they may fall under the rule 
to whieh —— now exceptions, if custom 
so ordain. e universal practice, until Web_ 
ster, proves the English rule really to be, that 
the / im the above words and similar ones ix 
always to be doubled. In to the most 
busy and important of these words —traye)_ 
ler,—there is another reason for writing it in 
this form, that it may eorréspond with the 
French word ¢ravailleur. In all such words, 
if the two 7s be retained, it is instantly seen 
that the word is of three syllables and ‘not of 
two. An innovation in this ease js clearly in 
the wrong. The authority of Webster is 
nothing; and the old, rniform, universal prac- 
tice until his day should be restored. The old 
mode of spelling in these words may be re- 
garded as what Prof. F. calls (p. 151) an 
“orthographical expedient.” 


NEW LAW BOOKS. 
Barbour’s Supreme Court Reports. Volume 
5. Banks, Gould & Co. " 
Denio’s Reports: Supreme Court and Court of 
Errors. Volume 5. Banks, Gould & Co. 
A Treatise on the Law of Husband and Wij:, 
as respects Property. By John Edward 
Bright, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister 
at Law. With copious Notes and Refer. 
ences to the American Deeisions, by Ralph 
Lockwood, Counsellor at Law. Two vo- 

lames. Banks, Gould & Co. 
_Ovr notices of the two first of the above 
volumes have partaken’ of the delays of the 














is in the Latin language, as are orator and jaw, and it is only on the score of their con- 
senator, it should be remembered that the nexion with that dilatory branch of science 
Latin word is a little different, and in a form | that we ean account to ourselves for not hav- 
which does not justify but rather condemns | ing given them the attention they deserve in 
the Websterian new spelling, theater. ‘The old | an earlier number of the Literary World. 

spelling theatre should be retained, for it shows! If we had been advocates of the new Judi- 
to the eye that the derivation is from the | ciary System, or were very much in love with 
| Latin theatrum, not theater. For the same its practical operation, we should be sorry to 
reason we should write metre, as showing its have its merits and advantages, as compared 


_ derivation from three languages. 


| which Prof. F. follows the innovation of Web- 
ster ;—it is traveled, instead of travelled: and 
for this he gives it as aruls in the English 
language (p. 166), “that verbs, ending in a 
single consonant, but having the accent on the 
syllable preceding the last, ought not to 
double the final consonant.” And so, he 
thinks, traveller should omit one lL Webster 
says, that Perry ‘ays down the rule, though he 
does not follow it, and that he finds “in all 
authors, travelled, levelled, worshi , libelling,” 
&c., with the consonant doubl To the rule 
these cases are ackr owledged exceptions, in 
the view of “all authors” before Webster. 
| Walker mentions the rule, but adds, “the e is 
doubled, whether the accent be on the last 
svilable or not, as duelling, levelling, victual- 
ling, travelling, traveller, &c.” 

Let us inquire, whether there is not a good 
reason for this, and whether Webster’s depar- 
ture from the practice of all preeeding lexi- 
cographers is to be commended? If the word 
travelled and other similar words of three 
syllables be written with but one |, as traveled, 
the form of the word does not show to the 
eye, whether it be of three syllables or only of 
two, a8 frave-led. The same doubt would 
exist as to shrive-led, grave-led, mode-led, re- 
mode-led, leve-led, libe-led, reve-led, bowe- 
embowe-led, drive-led, beve-led, &c., if in this 
form were written shrivelled, gravelled, mo- 
delled, remodelled, levelled, libelled, revelled, 
bowelled, embowelled, drivelled, and bevelled. 
Here then is a very good and sufficient reason 
for retaining the double / in all these words: 





There is another word, as to the spelling of | 


' with the old system, tested by an examination 
of the adjudged cases reported by Denio and 
those in the volumes of Barbour. Denio’s 
, Reports commenced in May, 1845; Barbour’s, 
in August, 1847; but by the time that the 
former series was completed we had as many 
volumes of the latter, besides two volumes of 
| Comstock’s Reports of the decisions of the 
Court of Appeals, analogous to those of the 
late lamented Courts of Errors which used to 
| be included in Denio. At this rate it is hard 
| for the profession to keep pace with the Judi- 
eiary. Thirty-two judges certainly have the 
advantage over three, so far as the despatch of 
decisions is coneerned, and ne wonder that of 
the making of many reports there is no end, 
considering that the reporter is not obliged to 
follow the four regular terms of the court held 
ulways by the same judges, but ean draw his 
materials ad libitum from the Onondaga, 
Montgomery, Steuben, Chenango, and Catta- 
raugus General and Special Terms, to enume- 
rate no others, and work them up inte two 
sizable volumes per year. 

Undoubtedly Reports of adjudged cases, 
especially of courts of high jurisdiction, are 
amongst te most valuable of law books, and 
contain more learning and the results of deeper 
research than any, even the most famous 
Treatises and Commentaries upon particular 








led, | branches of jurisprudence or legal seience in 


any of its departments. The learning of Lord 
Mansfield, the sound common sense of Chiet 
Justice Marshall, the clear and logical deduc- 
tions of Kent, and the elaborate eradition of 
Story, are all stored in the volumes of their 
reported decisions which form the most 1n- 





and if this reason will not apply to worshipping 


) dispensable part of a lawyer's library. By 
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their side the Reports which the fifth volume 
of Denio brings to a close are worthy of a 
not only on account of their i 
usefulness as immediate authorities in the 
courts of this State, but also for the real learn- 
ing apd judicial ability which their pages dis- 
play. nio’s Reports had at least the 
prestige of the direct succession; they came 
regularly enough in orthodox sequence after 
Hill, Wendell, and Cowen. They contain the 
decisions of the same courts as Johnson and 
Cairnes, and they did no damage to the reputa- 
tion of those courts. 

But Mr. Barbour’s labors are in a different 
field. His title-pages, it is true, correspond 
with those of the former reporters of the 
Supreme Court, with the exception of his 
jurisdiction over “ cases in equity” as well as 
eases in law, and the drepping out of the 
court of last resort fur the benefit of the 
special reporter of that tribunal. It is still tire 
judgments of the supreme court of the state of 
New York that are contained in these columns, 
and the titioner who keeps himself on the 
qui vive for the latest judicial novelty, must add 
them semi-annually to his stock of law books ; 
but the authority which used to dwell in the 
Reports of which these are the successors, is 
lost and gone. By the very constitution of 
the new supreme court this result is inevitable, 
apart frem the practical question of the expedi- 
ency of the new system. 

Now, the decisions of the Supreme Court 
mean the decisions of its separate branches ; 
the immature dicta of a local bench, or the 
rusticum judicium of a country court. With- 
out any centralization or concurrence of action, 
there cannot, of course, be any certainty or 
stability in the results thus arrived at. There 
is, to be sure, a sort of convenient etiquette, 
which imposes upon Judges in Essex and 
Oneida aequiescence in the decisions of their 
brethren in Westchester and Putnam, provided 
they happen to know how the latter have de- 
cided in any given case ; but it would be doing 
great injustice to somebody, to suppose that 
there was a uniformity of intellect and legal 
acumen me one over the whole judiciary, or 
that the General Term of the First might 
not, by possibility, include greater density of 
brain than that of the Seventh Judicial District. 
The consequence is, that the trumpet of the 
Supreme Court gives a very uncertain sound, 
owing to its being blown upon from all quar- 
ters of the State at once, by two-and-thirty 
Judges of the most diverse opinions, habits of 
mind, and processes of thought. Here, at 
home, where we are supposed to know our 
own judges, and to have some standard b 
which to measure their comparative ability, it 
is all very well; but we cannot suppose that 
their decisions, being in effect the judgments 
of eight distinct tribunals sitting in different 
parts of the State, will receive in other States, 
or be regarded by future generations with the 
estimation and respect to which the Supreme 
Court of New York had become entitled by 
prescription. 

Bricut’s “ Husband and Wife” is a reprint 
7 Messrs, Gould, Banks & Co. of a learned 

nglish work, elaborately edited by Mr. Ralph 
Lockwood, of the Bar of this city. Just at 
this time, when greater uncertainty than ever 
has been thrown upon the law of husband 
and wife, in its refations to property, by the 
recent Statutes of this State, the want of a 
profound treatise on the English law, and the 
established principles which it represents, is 
especially felt. In England, and indeed in this 
State, this branch of jurisprudence, abounding 
in difficult distinctions and perplexing questions, 





had gradually been moulded into a complete 
system of equities, covering all the entangled 
= and liabilities which marriage and its in- 
cidents connect with property. This system 
the Legislature of New York, in 1848, effectu- 
ally demolished, so far as it formed a part of 
the law of the State, by the “ Act for the more 
effectual protection of property of Married 
Women,” by which, and the amendments 
added in 1849, it was enacted that married 
women should hold their property in the same 
way as if they were single, and dispose of it 
without reference to the husband, and with 
no charge upon it for his debts. In other 
words, the property of married women was 
“more effectually protected” by taking it away 
from their husbands and siving it to themselves. 
The theory was very fine; there were to be 
no more lazy husbands living upon the por- 
tions of their wives: under the operation of 
these terrible game !aws, the race of Fortune 
Hunters was expected presently to become 
extinct; spinsters, with snag jointures, were 
no longer to be the prey of middle-aged gen- 
tlemen out of employment; the old-fashioned 
ceremony of marriage, it is true, was net in- 
terfered with ; wedding rings and bride’s cake 
were not declared null and void; but it was 
expressly provided that the “love, honor, and 
obey” of the blushing bride carried with it no 
title to the rents, issues, and profits of her 
estate, real or personal, and that all her choses 
in action continued inviolably her own, not- 
withstanding the orange blossoms and the 
bridal vow. 

The great accession of happiness which it 
was expected would immediately accrue to 
married women, on the passage of this act, 
did not arrive. Husbands and wives went on 
very muchas before. Jewellers and Modistes 
continued to send to the husbands for the 
awount of Madame’s last bill for diamonds 
and dresses ; and the unlucky husbands, still in 
the revolutions of Fancy Stocks and Cotton 
Trade, went on, breaking all to pieces, and 
then laughing at their creditors from inside of 
the snug retreat of “my wife’s property.” 
Whether the statutes were against the Consti- 
tution of the State or not, has been a grave 
question for the courts; but we presume the 
constitutions of married men, which they were 
specially intended to attack, have not suffered 
at all. Now and then a suspicious husband 
consults the laws of 1848 and 1849, with a 
view of advising with his counsel as to the 
best way of arranging matters so as to leave 
things as they were ; but the practical operation 
of the laws, fruitful as they will be hereafter 
of questions for lawyers and judges, really va- 
ries so little the former relations as to give a 
new illustration of the truth— 


** How small of all that human hearts endure 
The purt that Codes or Laws can cause or cure.” 


Mr. Lockwood goes very largely and learn- 


edly into the subject of these new statutes, 
and the various questions which arise under 
them, in an extended note at the close of the 
second volume, in which he examines the cases 
which have arisen since their passage, and the 
principles on which they are founded. He is 
a warm advocate of the policy which they in- 
troduce, and his able and ingenious commen- 
tary forms a very suitable part of the present 
work, for which the legal profession are in- 
debted to his industry and research. 





If an Artist love his Art for its own sake, he 
will delight in excellence wherever he meets it, as 
well in the work of another as in his own. This 
is the test of a true love.—WasHINnGTon ALLSTON. 








Genevieve ; or, Peasant Love and Sorrow. B 
Alphonse de Lamartine. ‘Translated b 
Fayette Robinson, Esq. Stringer 
Townsend. 

We have had occasion with M. de Lamartine, 
when the subject of his story has been mar- 
ried life, and the scene Paris, to take exception 
to acertain false logic of the passions, which 
prevails in modern French romances, though 
we believe, in sympathy and intent, there are 
few purer writers than this author. In this 
book, however, the latest production ef his 
pen, we have a pleasing pastorai tale, which 
if not altogether according to the severer and 
juster school of English novel writing, is free 
from corrupting sephistries. Readers who 
have wept over the simple (a la Francais) 
tale of Bernardin St. Pierre, may not grudge 
their tears te the peasant distresses of Gene- 
vieve. 

This story is introduced by a considerable 
prologue, in which the author makes ground 
for a new series of domestic novels, books 
which may be read by the laboring classes, to 
whom study is toil to be escaped from, and 
accumulation of facts sheer rubbish ; works, in 
fine, to enlist the heart and the affections,—te 
touch to finer issues, the familiar realities of 
everyday life. M. de Lamartine is undoubt- 
edly a man of feeling and of imagination, and 
were his resources of invention equal to the 
demands made at this time of day upon the ne- 
velist, he might be quite successful in producing 
a new school of fiction. He might in another 
walk do for popular French literature, the 
reading of the people, what Paul de Kock has 
done in the region of humor. The forte of 
Lamartine is sentiment, decorated by a certain 
imaginative picturesqueness. The humor of 
Paul de Kock includes sentiment as its de- 
pendant. We think the latter a writer of 
wider scope and more perfect development. 

Genevieve, a tale of “ peasant love and sor- 
row,” is filled with traits and incidents to en- 
dear it to the hearts of a particular class of the 
people, if such there exists whom it will reach: 


the faithful domestics of rural life, the adopt-- 


ed stranger into the household, the participant 
of the family cares and pleasures, with whom 
neither hire nor duty supplies the motives to 
live and work which spontaneous affection 
and dependence liberally afford. This class, 
which finds the law of. its existence in the 
deepest and best feelings of our nature, has 
become almost extinct under the operation of 
the recent civilization. Nothing can be more 
opposed to it than a continued system of emi- 
eater. where households are continually 
roken up; where old associations, links to 
persons and places, are sundered ; where, in a 
new country, everything has to be built up 
anew; where there is a struggle for bare 
existence, dependent immediately upon indivi- 
dual effort. Then, again, the pervading money 
equivalents of our political economy systems, 
the merciless ratio of demand and supply, the 
contest for luxuries, for social position; the 
decline of vested interests, the constant shuf- 
fling of modern fortunes, these leave no soil for 
the root of honorable domestic servitude. Still 
the principle remains, the mutual dependence 
and allegiance, and will always seek to esta- 
blish itself in some form or other. Genevieve 
carries it from the house of the curé to the 
ministrations of the village hospital. 
But the glimpses of this relationship are but 
a small part of this interesting tale. We are 
attracted by its graceful pictures of village 
life, of mountain scenery, of provincial cus- 
toms. 
Its dramatic situations are striking, and 
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h some of them are too seadily antici- 
and have an air of commonplace, there 
are incidents which are new and powerful. 
The motive for abandoning the lover at the 
erisis of the story, is new and fall of interest. 
The reverse of a fortune always humble, 
which brings the innocent Genevieve on the 
mountain to be the companion of the cattle in 
the stalls, is touching and beautiful. We will 
not detail the story whivh leads to this, confi- 
dent that the detached a will arouse the 
curiosity of the reader to what precedes and 
follows. Here it is—-one of Lamartine’s 
powerfully handled pieces of description : 


tho 


*“ When I arose, my legs were so swollen, and 
my feet so frozen, that I had no sensation in them. 
It was so dark that I could see nothing. While, 
however, listening so attentively that I could have 
heard the fal) of a snow-flake on the silent moun- 
tain, | heard eloze by me the deep lowing of a cow, 
to which a cock, asleep and crowing, perhaps in a 
dream, replied. Perhaps the cock took some ray 
of a star for dawn. 

* Monsieur, 1 cannot tell you what I thought 
when I heard the cock and cow. I said to my- 
self,‘ Man is there.’ It seemed to draw me from 
the depths of a river, in which I was being drowned, 
and to place me in the palace and bed of a queen. 
I was so overpowered that I fell down, but arose 
to kneel, and thank God. I listened again, and a 
second time heard the coek crow to it. I heard, 
yet more faintly, however, the lowing of the cow. 
I drew cautiously near the place whence the 
sound came, and soon saw a black grove of pines 
on the deelivity of a hill, and the shadow of a 
house and barn on the heaps of white snow which 
eovered everything else. In a few minutes I found 
myself in an expanse, better lighted by the stars, in 
which I saw a well, a farm-pile, wagons, yokes, 
and harrows, leaning against the wall, and a stair- 
ease leading to a room. I saw no light, I heard 
no voice, no whistle, not a footstep in the house 
I did not dare to call, lest I should be taken for a 
ghost or a robber. I could not remain out of 
doors during the rest of the night, lest I should die 
of cold and fear. I was bold; Monsieur. I did 
not doubt, since I had heard a cow, that there was 
a stable, and I felt with my hands along the wall 
of the house, until I found a door. It was shut, 
as is always the case in the mountains, only with 
a wooden latch, shooting into a secket, like a cork 
into a bottle. I lifted up the latch ; I pushed open 
the door; shut it behind me; and, by the noise, 
discovered that I was in a stable, where there were 
several animals, and where it was as warm as the 
curate’s room when I lighted the stove to let him 
read his breviary in quiet. 

“The cows did not even get up. I, however, 
heard the sound of two or three of the bells on 
their necks, as they turned around to know who 
eame so early into the stable. 

“ Shelter, warmth, and the pleasant atmosphere 
of the house, in which lay several cows on the 
floor, well swept and well washed every day, as 
in Switzerland and the Mount Jura, in a few mo- 
ments restored me, more completely than a wood- 
fire bright as ours would have done, and restored 
me to consciousness and thouglst. I felt my way, 
being aided by the feeble light which came in 
through a trap, and by the eyes of the disturbed 
avimals, which shone in the darkness like stars. 
I went to the other end of the stable, where it was 
yet warmer than at the door, and taking an armful 
of hay from the rack, I lay on it, trembling and wet 
as I was with the melted snow, by the side of a 
noble black milch cow, which drew aside to give 
me a place in her stall, and warmed me with her 
breath, as she panted with fear of the stranger who 
had come to disturb her. I soothed her with my 
hand and voice, so that in a few minutes she was 
gentle as she would have been with the milkmaid 
or servant who attended her. The hay, into 
which 1 plunged my hands, feet, and head, as 
I would have rubbed them with a linen napkin 
not yet bleached, the warm air, the respiration of 
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the cows, soon dried the naoisture of the storm. As 
I lay clove to the cow as to a good stove, my body 
also became warm. [I felt as if I were in a place 
of refuge, built by the Almighty, on the nrountain- 
brow, like that in which the Holy Virgin, in her 
flight from Egypt, found shehter. ‘l'bis recollec- 
tion, whieh just then eame to my mind, made me 
forget all shame at begging a share of the bed of 
the cow, and I said, ‘ Since God's handmaid was 
not afraid of a stable,why should you be?’ I finally 
went cabmly to sleep, as the wind rattled the shut- 
ters of the stable, and the fine hail beat against the 
glass. 


«When I awoke, I thought, so refreshed, sup- 
ple, and calm did I seem, that I had slept the 
whole night. In the meantime a feeble bight 
commenced to make its way into the stable, 
through the holes between the lintel and the door. 
I saw that I was in a fine stable, the walls of 
which were white as lime could make them, and 
the floor of which was of pine logs, with the bark 


jon, with hay between the cracks, and scrupu- 


Tously clean. On planks of glittering beech, and 
against the wall, were seen pine milk pans, yellow 
as gold, butter-tubs of the same wood, and earthen 
vases, some of which were deep, and others broad, 
like leaves lying on the ground, that the milk 
might be more conveniently skimmed, and that the 
cream might rise more freely. In the stabls were 
nine handsome eows, of every size and eolor. 
They were red, black, white, and pied, al} of them 
fat, and in as good coat as if it had been the sea- 
son of young grass and flowers. They had left 
on their leathern collars and their bells, because, in 
the winter time, the sound amuses them in the 
house, by calling the fields to their memory. 

“ As I looked at the cows, the vessels, the hay, 
the straw, the knots, I felt myself devoured by 
hunger and wonder. ‘There was much cream ina 
large vessel of earth, almost touching me. I 
dared not, however, dip my lips or even the point 
of my finger in it, without permission of the own- 
ers. ‘It is enough, said J, * to have taken, without 
permission, a place by their cows, and the shelter 
of their walls, without stealing their milk’ I had 
rather have died ; and therefore, to avoid tempta- 
tion, looked another way. I said, *‘ When they 
awake, they will give me a morsel of bread, and a 
drink of water from the well, before they point out 
the way to another village or hut.’ Monsieur, 
when I remembered that J had neither cape on my 
neck, nor shoes, nor head dress; and when I[ 
looked at my torn and mud-stained dress, the 
bottom of which looked like a street broom, I was 
so ashamed and afraid of the opinion they would 
form trom my appearance, that I was ready to go 
famishing and thirsty, if | could only be unseen.” 


The translation of Mr. Robinson is well 
executed, though in the haste of producing the 
work, a passage here and there is bburred by a 
typographical error or omission. We are glad 
to perceive that we are promised by Mr. R. the 
succeeding works of the series. The 
enterprise of the publishers, too, should 
aeknowledged. 

A Descriptive Geography and Brief Historical 

Sketch of Palestine. By bi Jose 

Schwarz, for sixteen years a resident of t 





Holy Land. ‘Translated by Isaac Leeser. 
Philadelphia: A. Hart. 1850. 8vo. pp. 
520. 


engravings, which for the most part are mere 
caricatures of the objects professedly depicted. 
The author and his translator make 
claims; we could only wish they were well 
founded. Instead of any critique of our own, 
we will here give the judgment of the cele- 
brated Rirrer in his volume jast published on 
Palestine, part xv, p. 59. 

“In 1845 there a volume by the 
German Scribe, Rabbi Joseph Schwarz, in 








Jerusalem, under the title, Sefee Tebout 





(Oct. 12 


Haarez, A, 5605¢ that is: A new Description of 
Palestine, in octave, The work is extolled 
being drawn from modern Hebrew-Rabbinic 
sources, and from observation. B 
means of the translation ef this work, whic 
we have caused to be made for us by a Jewish 
scholar, we can indeed make use of some 
things ; but, in those portions which relate tu 
the description of the itself and its natu- 
ral uctions, we have found very little 
wo of note that is new, or what has not 
already ong been known. The author is not 
wanting in learned referenees.” 

These learned references, however, all have 
respect to Rabbinic writers. No traveller 
other than Jewish appears to be at all cited; 
though seme would seem to have been con- 
sulted. 

When we remember Ritter’s kindness of 
manner, and his readiness to make the most of 
every traveller, we may be sure that the above 
is the highest praise which the work merits. 


Ellen P ; or, Trials of the Heart. By 
Olivia. D. Appleton & Co. 
“ Trius of the Heart” sounds like the title of 
a novel of the style in favor with our great- 
grandmothers; but the trials of the book are 
net merely those ef love, but of a sensitive 
mind thrown, by the sudden death of an impro- 
' vident father, on the cold charities of the world, 
and the trials of that same heart, although aid- 
ed by a strong and resolute will to bear the 
misfortunes of that lot with resignation, pa- 
tience, and cheerfulness. It will be seen that 








Tuts work is got up in good style, except the 


‘the subject-matter of the book is vastly dif- 
‘ferent from the sentimental staples of the 
_superannuated inanities to which we have re- 
ferred. The story is interesting, the characters 
of the present day, and the scene among old 
English country houses, that favorite ground 
of the lady novelists, and it must also be ar- 
| lowed, of their readers. 


| 
| De Bow’s Review of the Southern and West- 
ern States, for October. 

review, now in its fifth year, has not as 
yet received the attention which it deserves at 
the North. It is amply supported, we learn, at 
the South; and for this reason, as an accre- 
dited organ of the commervial interests of that 
great region of our country, should find its 
readers in all circles. We should be more 
anxious to learn what views are taken of our 
great producing interests, and of the national 
questions which agitate the country at head- 
‘quarters. Mr. De Bow, the editor of this Re- 
view, is Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Louisiana, A glance at the last 
number of his journal, punctually before us on 





| the Ist instant, will show that the topics, social, 


literary, and economical, at his command, are 
neither few nor unimportant. First, we have 
an article on a question of loeal improvement, 
—the Mississippi Valley. This is followed by 
an historical essay on the old Spanish parties 
in the West, vindicating the politicians of Ken- 
tuecky; then an elaborate article from the 
editor, on the Early Commerce of the United 
States ; nenane on a nevel and interesting 
subject, the Scappernong Grape and Wine 
making ; remarks on our agricultural produc- 


large tions, by the editor,-—a quaint repreduction of 


the ineidents of o}d Spanish chroniclers, in a 
series of imaginary travels, from the pen of 
J. M. Legaré, an accomplished writer of South 
Carolina; a review of “Canada annexation,” 
by J. A. Turner, of Georgia ; an article on the 
currency, from Mr. Kettell, of this city ; with 
some fifty pages of closely printed statistical, 
commercial intelligence, miscellany, &e. These 
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a er oan 


are all matters on which Southern information 
is necessary, and Southern opinion a matter of 
literal ¢' y. Mr. De Bow’s Review should 
be in the hands of our merchants generally. 
No reading room or public |. brary can be con- 
sidered complete out it. 


Mr. renee bare — sonipted” hen 
Teono: opedia, occu with a 
porede 4 Fas siles Tieatraiee of the man- 
ners and customs of different nations. The 
publication of this work is so successful that 
a new issue has been entered upon, of the 
numbers ppm? A aceon ey the first edition 
having been entirely exhausted. 


M. B. Brapy has issued, from a daguerreo- 
type taken at his establishment, a ecxpitally 
executed lithograph of Jenny Lind, the most 
accurate of the many portraits offered of the 
Swedish singer. Its softness and finish are 
free from the hard traits of the early eae 


ings after erreoty We have also from 
tails oublisher the Tenth of the Gallery 
of Illustrious Amerieans—a portrait of Presi- 
dent Fillmore, not inferior to the best of those 
hitherto issued in this series. It is a happy 
example of force and ease, and fully vindicates 
the capabilities for art of the daguerreotype in 
the best hands. The lette is a neat and 
satisfactory memoir of the President, from the 
pen of Mr. Lester. 


MR. PICKERING ON THE RACES OF MEN. 


We have already mentioned that the work of 
Dr. Chas. Pickering, of Boston, upon “ T'he 
bution,” which constitutes one of the volumes 
of the Exploring Expedition, has been repub- 
lished by Bohn, of London, in one of the num- 
bers of his Illustrated Library. The London 
Week'y News of September 14 contains a 
notice of this work, in conjunction with the 
book of Dr. Latham, on the “ Natural History 
of the Varieties of Man,” from which we take 
the subjoined passages :-— 

“The very name of the science of Ethnology 
is only a few years old; but it is the science to 
which the largest number of powerful-minded men 
in many classes of life now devote themselves. It 
is the favorite seience, not only of the academical 
recluse, but of the soldier, the sailor, the physi- 
cian, and the emigrant. It is dabbled in by 
many, it ought to be earnestly studied by all poli- 
ticians. It has deep and solemn interest for the 
divine. Its higher problems deal with the Unity, 
the geographieal origin, the antiquity, and the 
future destination upon earth, of man. It scru- 
tinizes and compares the respective physical and 
mental characteristics of the myriad nations of the 
globe. It analyses and classifies their various lan- 
guages; it investigates the average rate at which 
languages change. It calls to its aid all the in- 
formation that the sister sciences of geology and 
geography can render; and it earnestly inquires 
into the effects of climate and local position on 
humanity. It draws for enlightenment and sug- 
gestions on all the stores of history, and, in retura, 
it furnishes the historian with new masses of testi- 
mony—of testimony that cannot lie. All this, 
and much more, Ethnology strives to do on sound 
and seientifie prineiples. It is only lately that it 
has been studied as a science, and has assumed the 
name of a seience; but many of the great topies 
of interest which are involved in it, have awaken- 
ed the curiosity of learned men in the remotest 
ages. Such, for instance, has been the case as.to 
the great question, whether all the races. of men. 
belong to the same species, and are sprung from 





one common origin, or whether they, or any two. 


or more of them, are descended from ent 

stocks, and are natural aliens from each other. 
“The differences among different nations, not 

only in hue and shape, but in disposition and intel- 
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lectual capability, have been noticed by almost | 


every historian of ancient and modern times. 
One of the recent historical writers of our own 


country (Mr. Alison) uses these expressions:— 


«« The slightest acqugintance with history must 
be sufficient to poeta sey that there is an es- 
sential difference in the intellectual qualities and 
ruling propensities of the various races of man- 
kind ; and that to the indelible influence of this 
cause, more even than to the effects of climate, 
situation, or institutions, the extraordinary diversi- 
ties in the history and ultimate fate of nations are 
to be ascribed. While some are industrious, 
energetic, and persevering, others, under precisely | 
similar circumstances, are impassioned, volatile, 
and capricious. While some have an elasticity 
which causes them to rise superior to the greatest 
calamities, and often extract good out of the ex- | 
tremity of evil, others are distinguished by a heed- | 
lessness that nothing can overcome, and an insen- | 
sibility to the future which renders valueless in_ 
their hands the greatest present advantages. In- | 
stitutions which philosophers contemporary with 
the French Revolution, generally represented as | 
the real moulders of human character, it is now. 
seen, are in reality more frequently moulded by it. | 
Forms of Government are rather the result of na-— 
tional temperament, long and imperceptibly acting | 
on the administration of publie affairs, than the 
means of producing any durable alteration in the | 
disposition of the inhabitants subjected to their in- 
fluence. No calamities have been found to be so 
overwhelming as those arising from the forcible 
transference to the people of one race, of the insti- 
tutions of another.’ 

“It is the province of the Ethnologist to de- 
termine the amount of these international differ- 
ences, and to consider what they prove. Do they | 
prove separate origins for separate races ; or can | 
they be accounted for on the hypothesis of all 
races having had a common origin, but having 
in the process of long centuries varied from each 
other? If so, what are the laws of such variation ! 
How can it be counteracted? No one supposes 
that this can be done suddenly. All are now con- 
vinced of the truth of the caution which is em- 
bodied in the last sentence which we have 
quoted from Mr. Alison. But the question of pri- 
mary equality, and whether a gradual approxima- 
tion to it ought not to be sought in behalf of the 
now inferior races, must still be of the deepest 
theoretical interest, and also of serious practical 
importance,” 

The News pays a deserved compliment to 
Dr. Latham, in pronouncing his book as “ one 


of the best of the time, on the best subject of 
the time.” But the remarks made respecting 


Mr. Pickering are not to be commended, al- | 


though clearly, in part at least, originating in 
a mistake, or in the ignorance of the reviewer. 
He says :— 


“ This work was published in avery costly form 
in America; but Mr. Bohn has now placed it 
within the reach of the British reader for the out- 
lay of a mere trifle. For scientific merit it is im- 
measurably inferior to Dr. Latham’s book ; but it 
is well worth perusal, being a very interesting and 
often instructive narrative of things seen and heard 
by the American Doetor in his extensive travels. 
As a collector of materials for the Ethnologist, 
Dr. Pickering may stand high. As an Ethnolo- 
gist, we rate him very low. He appears to be 
deficient in philology, and thus the great armory 
of the true Ethnologist is closed to him. We 
know, indeed, from his other works, that he is well 
acquainted with the American-Indian languages, 
but this is a very small part of comparative philo- 
logy. As to physiology, he séems to have been 
entirely guided in his classification of mankind by 
the. peculiarities of hair and complexion. Now, 
there. are no physical characteristics which change 
so rapidly, and are so much i by climate, 
as the state of the hair and complexion. Conse- 
quently, there are none which it is so unsafe to 








argue from as to real distinctions of race.” 





In the first place, the philology of the ex- 
Sony expedition was Barents specially to 

r. Hale, who has produced a voluminous 
we ae valuable work on the subject, viz. 
“ Ethnography and Philology of the i 
Expedition” one Ema | par which 
it is clear has eseaped the attention of the 
reviewer. Dr. Pickering, whatever might have 
been his inclination or wish, was debarred from 
going into philology, and the criticism there- 
upon falls. Another piece of ignorance, par- 
donable enough, perhaps, is exhibited by the 
reviewer, in confounding Dr. Pickering with 
the late venerable Mr. Pickering of Boston, 
distinguished as a scholar and _philologist. 
His philological labors consisted of several 
essays, published in the Transactions of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and in the 
appendix to the sixth volume of the Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon (Encyclopedia Americana). It 
is only to be regretted that Dr. Pickering, by 
the cireumstanees attending the publication of 
his work, was prevented from making it what 
he desired. e hope the additional matter, 
and the philological deductions therefrom, may 
find their way Before the public. Their pre- 
sentation is due to a proper estimate of the 
scholarship of their author. 








A JEWEL. 


Progress of Classical Literature—That in 
this nineteenth century we are making some 
progress in understanding the ancient Poets, is 
often asserted. A notable instance occurs in 
the well known verses of Horace (Ars Poet. 
21), which we here give with the latest. ver- 
sion :— 

“ Amphora ce pit 
Iustitai ; currente rota cur urceus exit? 


(TRANSLATION. ] 

“The two-handed vessel, of « toot square, is getting in 
—e :—as the wheel turns, why does the pitcher disap- 

The above is copied verbatim from the edi- 
tion of “ Kames’s Elements of Criticism,” edited 
by Abraham Mills, A.M. p. 166, New York, 
1833 and 1838. We commend it to the 
Sophomores of all our Colleges. 





THE MISER’S DEATH-BED. 
I. 
Tae damp of death was on his brow, 
The phrensy in his eye: 
The laboring pulse was still and low, 
His breath eame heavily and slow 
Like one about to die. 
Wrinkled and wan, what change hath Time 
Wrought on that old man’s face? 
The blush of youth and manhood’s prime, 
Chilled by the Autumn’s frost and rime 
Have left behind no trace. 
It. 
Hot fever nestled in his brain 
And stole his strength away ; 
Tt sent through every nerve and vein 
Delirium wild and burning pain, 
A dying man he lay! 
Then visions of his early days 
Came flitting gloomily, 
Before his fixed and phrensied gaze, 
Till fearful shapes from out the maze 
Fall met his glassy eye. 
Hl. 
A widow in weeds stood wringing her hands 
Over her dying child ; 
The miser had robbed her of houses and lande 
And phantoms of want, in dismal bands, 
Had driven her almost wild : 
And on that wan and sunken frame 
A tattered garment hung : 
No stranger to sorrow, a stranger to shame 
No rumor had sullied her priceless faine, 
Or venom of slander’s tongue.. 
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Iv. 
Yet her starving babe! its Angel face 
Had paled for want of bread : 
And how could that mother endure to trace 
The Sromer destroying her cherub’s grace! 
Then she thought of the holy dead ! 
How they sleep from the sorrows of life away: 
How flowers above them bloom— 
How grief cannot waken the slumbering clay 
From ve silence that guards it—till judgment 
ay! 
So she smiled when she thought of the tomb. 


v. 
And the withered of hoary years were there, 
Bending beneath their woes : 
And their sobbing ghosts made the miser glare 
Unearthly and wild—and infants fair 
Were gathered “ round him close.” 
The poor, he had driven from his door 
Away with scorn and rage ; 
They too. were there his eyes before, 
And still a scanty alms implore— 
Fierce hunger to assuage. 


vi. 

But the dying miser did not know 
What guests he had turned away: 

For Angel plumes fuil often I trow 

Beneath a tattered garment grow 
Burnished for heavenly day ! 

Lo ! he turned him away from the phantom band, 
For he could not bear the fright : 

He lifted his pale and skinny hand 

To scare them back to the phantom land— 
To drive them from his sight. 


vu. 
“Gold! gold he shrieked, “ bring gold! bring 
gold! 
And hold it before my eyes: 
' I have lived for gold, but am weary and old,— 
My vision is dim,—I’m fainting and cold,— 
Have they gold beyond the skies ?” 
The angels bended from above, 
For they thought of his deathless soul ; 
And they longed to guide it with tenderest love, 
Spotless and innocent, winged like a dove, 
Safe to its heavenward goal. 


vill. 

The angels then chanted a gladsome lay 
To the soul of that miser old: 

They sang of the mansion’s heavenly day, 

And spirits of glory in shining array ;— 
But the miser heard only his gold ! 

For it rattled away so loud and long,— 
Merrily, sadly pealed away,— 

That it quite outvoiced the angels’ song, 

Outpealed the peal of the sainted throng, 
So loud was the golden lay. 


Ix. 
But fainter and fainter the miser sighed, 
And begged to clutch his gold : 
He tried to speak, but vainly tried— 
The sound from his livid lips had died— 
And his corse lay stiff and cold ! 
Oh! ’twas a sad and solemn thing 
To hear those sons of light, 
With saddened brow and drooping wing, 
The miser’s soul-dirge carolling, 
As they took their aoa flight. 
GEORGE P. RIDER. 





IN MEMORY OF WORDSWORTH. 


Simpte, serene, yet swayed by feelings deep, 
The gifted Poet long with earnest gaze 
Nature and man, in every varied phase, 
Stood scrutinizing : newborn thus leap 
To life, while o’er the lyre his fingers sweep 
To marshal them in rich, harmonious lays, 
Winning to clothe his brow earth's purest bays. 
O master-minstrel! well may we now weep, 
Who oft, entranced, have listened to thy song, 
And felt our souls in love of truth grow strong 
And yaaa by thee with music’s 
owets ; 


Weep, that no more on earth, an eager throng, 
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Fresh notes shall greet us ; yet rejoice that ours, 
Wordsworth! are treasured proofs of thy tran- 
scendent powers. 


September 2st, 1850. 


{Many attem 
version of t 


close to the words, and imitating the 
ginal, without losing wholly its spirit.) 
“ Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Que nune abibis in loca? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nee, ut soles, dabis jocos ?” 


Dear little fluttering, fondling sprite, 
Comrade and guest of the body here, 
To what regions now wilt take thy flight? 
Colorless, shivering, nude little ety 
Your wonted jests will you give up quite ? 
J. 3. Re 


a. J. R. 








Feb. 19th, 1848. 


EPITAPHS AND EPIGRAMS, 
(From the German of Claudius.) 
ON THE KEEPER OF A WINDMILL. 
Here lies the Miller Jackson, who 
Lived on wind, with his babies and wife ; 
And many another lives on it, too, 
Who never owned a mill in his life. 








FATHER ADAM.* 
Apam, in Paradise, to sleep was laid, 
Then was there, from his side, a woman made: 
Poor father Adam! much it grieveth me 
That thy first sleep thy last repose should be ! 


ON THE DEATH OF THE EMPRESS, 
“ Sue was a peacemaker !”—that’s all my song,— 
A people’s benediction in her face,— 
And with a trustful spirit, calm and strong, 
As friend meets friend, she welcomed death’s 
embrace. 
What conqueror of the world was e’er so strong? 
“ She was a peacemaker !” that ends my song. 


c. T. B. 








THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW TRAGEDY—“PA&TUS CECINNA.” 
Ir is something to be grateful for, in the present 
wilderness through which the theatrical commu- 
nity, like one of Mr. Roualeyn whee yh lost 
elephants, is roving, that an original oc- 
casionally heaves in sight on the verge of the 
horizon: and that, whatever our prophetic 
misgivi may be as critics, as citizens 
we still attend the announcement of a 
new American Play with a certain eagerness 
and freshness of interest. There must be 
some lingering vitality in the promise, for it is 
still found a hopeful card with a new aspirant 
for theatrical honors, to show himself in an 
—— production : and the attendance of the 
picked critics of the town, at the first nta- 


tion of the new Page of “ Petus Cecinna,” 
by Mr. Pray, with Mr. osediian as hero, at the 
last week, indicates that expectation is yet alive 
and watchful. We cannot regard the selection 
of a Roman subject as the most favorable for 
either author or actor. On the very first sug- 


gestion of the Latin names, the mind is oceu- 
ied and o with a lo 


the immemorial tunic, the bare arms, and 
train-band of elub-wielding citizens. We an- 
ticipate at once a fearful explosion of oaths to 
the gods, an unmitigable tyrant, chains, a dun- 
geon, an afflicted wife,and the inevitable cata- 





* The German of this was itself a translation from some 





English writer (Claudius says). 


Astor et 9 House on Wednesday evening of 


ppressed procession of 
Pay of a like character, all pen. same model, 
wi 


strophe of the dagger. By a careful study of 


piece. 
The story employed by Mr. Pray is briefly 
this, Pstus Cecinna engaged in Illyria in the 
revolt of Scibonianus against the Emperor 
Claudius. He was taken prisoner on its failure, 
and carried to Rome for trial. His wife was 
not suffered to y him. She hired a 
small fishing boat and reached the capital. 
There Petus was condemned to death. Fail- 
ing in her effort to induce him to eseape an 
ignominious end by suicide, she plu the 
fh ths ein mt ef ered the 
weapon to her husband, with the words, “ It is 


not painful.” It isto be su after this, 
that Petus was executed. He lingers, how- 
ever, through several scenes in Mr. Pray’s tra- 


y, butin the end escapes the Tarpeian rock 

y stabbing himself at its base. As this device 
had, it seems, to be resorted to at last, would 
it not have been better to have adopted the 
hint of a piece of sculpture in Italy, where the 
action is represented, of the husband support- 
ing the dying Arria in his arms, having also 
struck the dagger into his own breast at the 
moment? This is the true dramatic ending of 


oe 

hat authority, we might ask in passing, 
has Mr. Pray for using the term angels, and 
causing his hero to appeal to “ ministeri 
angels,” when angels were not thought of. 
They were first introduced to the western world 
with Christianity. 

The historical interest of this episode in 
Roman history attaches mainly to Arria, a 
woman of the true Brutus stamp, a great fa- 
vorite with antiquity. The memorable inci- 
dent of her life, which has preserved the name 
of her husband in popular legend, was made 
current, proverbial coin, by a well known epi- 
gram of Martial: 

Casta suo gladium cum traderat Arria Peto, 
Bi qua des, vulnus quod feel vem det, lnquit, 
Sed quod tu facies, hoc mihi, Pete, dolet. 

We happen to have three translations of this 
| a aang us. The first from William 

eters’s “Poets and Poetry of Greece and 
Rome :?”— 

When Arria from her wounded side 
To Petus gave the reeking steel, 


“T feel not «hat I’ve done,” she cried, 
“ What Petus is to do, I feel.” 


Miss Edgeworth introduces the story in 
Rosamond with a quite similar version :-— 
When Arria from her bleeding side 
Withdrew the reeking steel, 
“] feel not what I do,” she cried ; 
“ What Paetus has to do I feel,” 


Melmoth has it :— 


Pliny was dissatisfied that so 
y great woman should be for- 
reputation in his day rested 
ote. He was acquainted with 
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in 
dresses the people of Rome, in the midst of a 


scene memora’ Bea oe 4 a 
en with great judgment and a ect 
fs de aioe, by Mr. Buchanan :— 


O men of Rume, I almost biush 

To tell it—he had not consented to it. 
Rb pabep error sng 

we yield here our highest lege, 
ye pad mnrbeenbertclem wagon that's dear ? 
Around ay hme ped ape are we as | - aa 
There, on that . t Virginius s = 
sina plutsed as 5 noble sterifice 


sprang, as I do now, 
(Springs on the rostrum 
Despite the orders of the tyrant, too, 
Gracchus, the people's friend, whose memory kept, 
Ewb«lmed in sunless ages yet to be, 
Will form his endless epitaph. He warned 
people of their downfall, as do L! 
This was the Foruu. 


We have also very many passages, like this, 
indicating the author’s purpose to conform to 
the spirit of his story :— 

Thraseus. I met him as he went, but swift he passed 

Not heeding me. A herald from the Gods 

More like man he was, as then the earth 

He skimmed. As in the circus when the car 

Glides with a fearful swiftness, while the sun 


z 


sight 
E’en so stood | amazed, nor questioned him. 


; Nota word. As one that had 
An awful embassy, he moved with godlike speed, 
His eyes fixed as in a statue's orbs, 
His right hand closed as though he grasped a sword, 
And e corporal energy so nerved 
Into one sinewy mass, he seemed all armed 
For havoc. 


And another :-— 


Cornelia. The worst is not yet told. A minute passed, 
And poised above the roof appeared a bird 
Pierced by a cruel shot, that tore its wing, 
With piteous notes and lamentations loud, 
Its song bewniled its hapless agony 
That poured the life-blood o'er its shining plumes ; 
Yet mourned it thus not long. Exhausted soon, 
In swift and strange gyrations to the earth 
It fell, close at my father’s feet, and there, 


Its breast expa with its pain, onesigh 
It breathed, and calmly perished. _ 
Arria. Evil comes 


From omens such as these; but in the strength 
Of lofty purposes, the free-born soul 

Should nerve itself to bear the shocks of fate 
And smile at all calamities. O scorn 

To tremble, high in hope that Jove protects us! 


With regard to the general structure of the 
piece,—a more delicate consideration,—it ap- 
pears attended with the difficulties which uni- 
formly beset the historical subject, where the 
author is driven on by the current of prescribed 
events, and does not feel himself at liberty to 
diverge, even to secure a more telling plot or a 
more effective succession of scenes. There 
are, accordingly, in all or almost all plays of 
this kind, seenes of mere dialogue, employed 

the historical 


to explain necessary progress, 
which would be freely stricken out in a tra- 


poche hor pare 8 eyo 
accounts, avoid feeling, i uctions 

“Petus Cecinna,” the’ want of a definite, 
controlling purpose used, welding to- 
gether and mitigy | recy 
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put upon a short allowance of incident and 
adventure. With these drawbacks, we found 
the new tragedy well cast in several leading 
parts: the Claudius Cesar of Mr. ~ ewe (an | 
actor who has a reserve of ability which will | 
in time compel the public to amend the in- 
justice of their judgment upon his first efforts) | 
was picturesque in costume, dignified, and well 
read throughout. Mrs. Jones, in Arria, although 
evidently somewhat surprised by an assump- 
tion of the part at short notice, showed her 
clear knowledge of the character, and with a 
natural fire and spirit which makes her at all 
times a satisfactory heroine in parts of that 
particular range. Mr. Nickinson would have 
shown id, Presa advantage in a cast of more 
weight importance than Dacro (well con- 
ceived in outline, but not sufficiently filled up 
in action) ; his daughter was, as she always is, 
aac | in appearance, and correct in the deli- 
very of her language, as Cornelia. Mr. Bu- 
chanan himself, although deluded by the tradi- 
tional rendering into a somewhat monotonous 
Roman elocution, appeared throughout he- 
roical, correct, and in attitude and gesture 
often commanding, as we can imagine John 
Kemble in similar scenes. We have no doubt 
that in subsequent representations, the oppres- 
sion and hesitancy of a first night being unfelt, 
many more points could be and were made by 
all the performers. The grouping and ar- 
rangement of the stage were often striking 
and highly successful, and showed no defi- 
ciency of skill in that department. As a clos- 
ing testimony to the talents of the author, we 
present a well sustained simile : 
Cecinna No—thou art wrong in that. 

Think of a State that’s well ad truly governed. 

See one great hive where each his cell erects, 

In cominon symmetry of form and will, 

To store his food for winter. You behold 

The king of all the tiny architects 

Wilt not disturb the general harmony 

By trespassing upon the weak and low. 

Beneath him, uniform, the busy mass 

Upraise the common edifice. They know 

No agitations, for their leader sways 

As with supernal power—from passion free. 

His prime ambition not to show his strength, 

Position, craftiness, or majesty ; 

But on the monument securely raised 

To imprint the highest praise—the friend of all. 

Claudius. Let Cesar answer—Rome is built already, 


And Cesar is the owner of the hive— 
Cecinna wastes his rhetoric. 


And the dying words of Cecinna himself: 


Ah, death, thou sternest guide to liberty, 

Thy steps are eversure. Thy great intent, 

Never abandoned, gives us a glorious freedom. 

In thee, though all forsake, men find a friend. 

Ye Gods, who crown Olympus—who behold 

This scene in silence, and with awe 

Make fit the soul to enter in the midst 

Of the vast circle where your presence is, 

Aid me with spiritual feet to glide, 

Unchecked and free, within your wide domain. 
Stabs himself. 

’Tis over. Now the soul goes back to freedom. 

Thraseus, this dagger | bequeathe to thee. 


Shouts. 
Ha—shout. There's masic in the sound. The note 
From which it swells is joy with death enchording— 
The kneil of tyrants. [o—the crowd that swarms 
Around the palace of the Cwsars there. 
Geta enters. 
Geta. Let Rome weep. Caesar's dead; while at 


his feast 
He has been poisoned. Let Rome weep. 
- Cecinns. _aush, Tsay. 








Mr. Murdoch performed last week an en- sed 


gagement of six nights at the Broadway Thea- 
tre: presenting no particular novelty, there is 
no opportunity for special comment, further 
than to note an improvement in the depth of 
his voice, and a greater solidity of conception 
and execution in the more powerful passages 
tragedies in which he has 


stage-manager, is advancing rapidly to a finish, 
and is likely to prove a most attractive addi- 
tion to the entertainments of the town. 

Mr. Booth has been playing at the National 
Theatre (which has passed into the efficient 
hands of Mr. Purdy, an always-popular con- 
nexion of that establishment) with great power 
and success. 

Niblo’s Garden, with = Ravels, holds on 
its prosperous course : with a manager as fresh 
pe rudd as in the days of Herr Cline, and 
the Old Garden with the wooden fence: a 
beautiful range of stores is rising in the front, 
which will make the whole one of the best 
improved localities in the metropolis. 

At the Bowery, J. Wallack, Jr., and Mrs. 
Wallack, with a valuable stock company, have 
been and still are popular with the masses. 

Burton, in Chambers street, stands stron 
for the legitimate, with a succession of the ol 
fashioned comedies, strongly cast, with him- 
self, Mr. Blake, Lester, Johnston, Jordan, etc., 
and Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Hughes, and other 
favorites. 

Mr. G. H. Boker has produced a new play 
at one of the Philadelphia theatres, reported 
to be well written, and to have been well re- 
ceived: another stone in our little household 
of the drama. 

We learn, says the Boston Transcript, that 
Mr. Hackett, the American actor, has been 
invited by Queen Victoria to join the company 
that are engaged to give a series of Shak- 
spearian representations at Windsor Castle 
the ensuing season. Mr. H. will perform a 
short engagement at the National Theatre in 
this city Before he leaves the country. 





FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Mr. Brownson, in the new number of his 
Quarterly Review, takes occasion in an article on 
Dana’s Poems and Prose Writings, to comment 
upon an alleged abuse of criticism, where the critic 
goes beyond the discussion of the work before him 
as a product of art to the investigation of the 
author himself. The distinction is forcibly stated : 
—* The author, in so far as he enters into his 
work, that is, as strictly the author and distin- 
guishable from the man, is, no doubt, the proper 
subject of criticism, but beyond he is not, for be- 
yond he does not publish himself, and is not 
amenable to a literary journal. * * The man has 
a right to determine for himself how far he will 
and how far he will not, publish himself, and so 
far as he does not publish himself he is a private 
man, just as much as if he had never published 
anything at all.” 

It appears that the works of Ledru Rollin, the 
Décadence de ! Angleterre and the Loi Anglaise, 
have remained mere Jumber on the shelves of the 
publisher. ‘The latter has made this his plea for 
not meeting certain bills, as the works have pro- 
duced no benefit to him ; and M. Ledru Rollin has 
by the Tribunal of Commerce been declared liable. 

Eliot Warburton, the author of the Crescent 
and the Cross, has a work in preparation on the 
History of the Poor, from the earliest period to the 
present time. 

The Countess de Landsfelt (Lola Montes) and 
Mr. Heald, says Galignani, shortly after their ar- 
rival in Paris, ordered M. Jacquand, an artist of 
some celebrity, to paint their full-length portraits, 
resenting the Jatter making the marriage present 
to the lady. The price a on was 10,000f. 
for the painting, and - for the frame. The 
portrait is not yet completed ; but, fearful of losing 
his money by the sudden departure of the couple, 
M. Jacquand yesterday caused Mr. Heald to be 
cited before the Civil Tribunal to recover the 
amount in question. But, considering that the 
painting is not finished, the tribunal give j t 
to the effect, that Jacquand should only be au- 
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should give up certain articles which had been re- 
mitted to him to copy in the painting. Mr. 
Heald’s advoeate, M. Blanchette, complained that 
the sum of 10,000f. was greatly too high. 

M. Philaréte Chasles, in an obituary of M. de 
Balzac contributed to the Journal des Débats, 
gives the following anecdote. In M. de Balzac’s 
library, some years ago, there was found by a visi- 
tor a statuette of Napoleon in plaster, with a 
strip of paper wafered to it en bandeau, and on the 
strip of paper was written, “ That which Napo- 
leon left unfinished with his sword, I will complete 
with my pen! Honoré de Balzac.” 

Preparations are being made in Paris to erect a 
bull-ring in the Champs Elysées; and it is stated 
that the chiefest of matadors, Montez, will be 
amongst the athlete on the occasion. 

A political zealot has thrown himself from the 
column of the Place Vendome, Paris, and was 
dashed to atoms at the base: the falling madman 
narrowly missed a young French girl. 

The hawkers of journals in Paris, says La Pa- 
trie, the sale of which in the streets is probibited, 
resort to numerous tricks to evade detection. 
Many of the men wear very large trousers, lined 
with journals ; others make false calves with them, 
and some increase their natural rotundity. Yester- 
day a female hawker, who appeared to be in an 
advanced state of pregnancy, was arrested. She 
was searched by a woman, and safely delivered of 
forty-eight copies of the République and the 
Evénement. 

A dog lately appeared in London covered with 
advertising placards, and perambulated the Strand 
and Fleet street, attracting particular notice, and 
exciting much amusement. ‘The quadruped, adds 
the Daily News, appeared to be fully conscious of 
the importance of his office, and marched along 
the street with great dignity and gravity. 

A hydropathie establishment is about to be 
opened by an English surgeon, at Alexandria, on 
the Grefenburg system. It is expected to 
derive its main support from invalids arriving from 
India. 

About £180,000 was realized by the art sale in 
the palace at Holland. 





city of London, and is expected to be a grand 
display. 

Macaulay, the historian, has declined to contest 
the representation of Cambridge. 

Alfred Tennyson, the poet, is now residing at 
Tent-lodge, Coniston. 

Mr. Charles Kean is making preparations for 
the theatricals at Windsor Castle next winter. 
«Tt will be seen,” says the London Atheneum, 
“that Washington Irving has had good reason to 
congratulate himself on the mistake (mistake if the 
decision of the Chief Baron shall be held to be 
good law) which so long Jed English publishers to 
believe that copyright could be maintained in this 
country on the works of foreigners for which they 
had given a valuable consideration. We gave, a 
fortnight since, a statement of the sums paid by 
Mr. Murray to that gentleman, in pure waste, un- 
less we can get a more wholesome and reasonable 
interpretation of the law. The policy and mo- 
rality of the case both point to quite opposite con- 
clusions. ‘These sums amount to an aggregate 
litle short of £10,000 :—a commercial value of 
the produce of Mr. Irving’s brain of every penny 
of which he could, under the alleged state of the 
matter, have been pilfered,—as of a portion of it, or 
its legitimate profits, Mr. Murray is being pilfered 
now by the piracies of others. We have now to 
add to this amount the sums paid for copyright to 
the same writer by Mr. Bentley. ‘In conjunc- 
tion? says that publisher,‘ with my late partner, 
Mr. Colburn, I gave to Mr. Washington Irving 
for the copyright of the “ Alhambra” £1,050 ; and 
afterwards I gave for “ Astoria” £500, and for 
“Capt. Bonneville” £900.’ This makes a further 
snm of £2,450 paid Mr. Washington Irving for 
copyrights which, it is said, anybody may invade. 
Mr. Bentley adds:—* I have given to three other 
eminent American authors, Mr. Prescott, Mr. J. 
Fenimore Cooper, and Mr. Herman Melville, be- 
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The Peace Congress meets next year in the | 





tween £15,000 and £16,000" We can but 
remark that the dealing of English publishers with 
one another in this matter is not to their credit. If 
the law be really so opposed to the equity of the 
case, the feeling under which a publisher can per- 
| mit himself to take advantage of it is not such as 
can do honor to a profession which should be 
chivalrous by the mere fact of its connexion with 
letters.” 

The same journal also introduces to us a new 
and singular phase of one-stringed religious deve- 
lopment :—* We are said to be living in an age of 
mere expediency—of material progress—of social 
_ derangement—of everything except faith. To this 

assertion there is at least one curious contradic- 
tion in the existence of the Ashley Down Orphan 
|Housé in Somersetshire: a brief account of 
which, as we have received it, will probably be 
interesting to our readers. In that county there 
has lately sprung up a new religious sect, known 
by the inconvenient and undeclinable name of 
Craik-and-Miullerites, whose prime article of 
belief is—the power of prayer. Whatever they 
require, these people simply demand it of God ; 
and, as they allege, it is bestowed on them. The 
text,‘ Ask, and it shall be given unto you,’ they 
adopt in its literal sense—and with a result which 
is marvellous if a tithe of what they assert can be 
accepted in their own literal spirit. The sect of the 
waiters on Providence is likely to spread if they 
can establish their premises, Not to mention other 
matters,—some time ago, Herr Miller and his 
followers took it upon their consciences to build 
a magnificent Orphan House. Their design was 
beneficent, the institution was greatly needed in 
the district ; but instead of adopting the ordinary 
machinery of charity, by appeals to the rich and 
benevolent, they simply fell on their knees and 
appealed to Heaven. ‘I'he responses came in from 
every corner of England, from many cities on the 
Continent and in America, and in every variety 
of form. From one contributor came a penny— 
from another a boot-jack—from a third an an- 
cient coin. The farmer forwarded a cart of 
manure—the merchant a hogshead of sugar— 
the landowner the produce of the sale of a tree cut 
down for the purpose. Women sent in their 
golden trinkets—men their clothes. Tables, chairs, 
sacks of flour, flitches of bacon, sides of beef, beds, 
toothpicks, coats, hats, shoes, washhand-stands, and 
so forth, came pouring in. The money contribu- 
tions were halfpence, shillings, pounds— the latter 
in hundreds and in thousands. All these things 
came, it is said, as the levies of faith. What is 
certain is—the building is there, on Ashley Down. 
In arrangement, proportion, completeness of de- 
sign and detail, it is one of the noblest fabrics in 
the country. Jt is already occupied by three 
hundred children—and the same means by which 
it was erected in the first instance, and is now 
maintained, are about to be employed for its fur- 
i ther enlargement. No one is personally applied to 
| for a farthing: the whole is left to the secret in- 
fluences of the spirit. Yet, according to Herr 
Miiller’s statement, strangers, whom he has never 
seen, to whom he has not made known his case, 
have given him for his orphans not less than 
33,8681. lls. 14d. in answer to his secret prayers. 
These are strange facts to record among the mate- 
rials for the history of the times. | Mormonites 
and Miillerites in the midst of railways, penny 
postage, and halfpenny steamboats! Pointing to 
the noble edifice, the founder says,—‘ It grew by 
prayer: story after story, wing after wing, added 
themselves in answer to prayers offered on bended 
knees.’ The mystery which envelopes the affair 
should not, however, blind us to the manifest in- 
conveniences of such a creed and practice in weak 
hands. The thirty odd thousand is only 
part—the orphans’ part—of the wealth forwarded 
to Herr Miller in answer to his celestial. supplica- 
tions ; and the fact that the new apostle seems to 
have hitherto used his dangerous power with dis- 
eretion, may be an uncertain for his fu- 
ture moderation, or that of his successurs. If the 
spell of Herr Miiller’s conjuration be as strong as 
he calls it, the world is very inconveniently at his 
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merey. , for instance, he were to ask for 
the moon! What would beeome of the Poetry 
of the Million !” 


The return, says the Paris correspondent of the 
London Atlas, of Madame de © from the 
East, whither jealousy and debt had despatched her 
for awhile, has filled with dismay the marble halls 
and panelled chambers of the Elysée. It is said 
that she has twice received notice from the police 
to leave the capital, and thus restore peace to the 
troubled soul had been bent upon disturbing, 
but she laughs to scorn the ordonnaneces of M. Car- 
lier, and begs to know what harm she does by 
gazing at and following the green carriage where- 
in, not long ago, she used to take her seat, an- 
nouncing her intention, however, of following the 
injunctions of the prefect so soon as ever the green 
earriage itself shall have left the capital once more. 
It was known, the other day, that the lady in question 
would exhibit her performances at the Hippodrome, 
and crowds of the lions of Paris, of both sexes, 
were assembled to witness her performance. She 
appeared as usual, radiant and fearless, mounted 
on an Arab charger, the gift of the Pasha of Da- 
maseus, her costame far more dazzling than that of 
the ladies of the Hippodrome, against whom she 
condescended to try her talent. She scorned to é 
accept of the least advantage, but started in the é 
steeple-chase, sharing the chance with her profes- 
sional competitors. The race was hot, the first 
course decidedly in favor of our fair countess ; the 
second left no doubt of her triumph; when, alas! 
just at the conclusion of the third, the Arabian, 
which bore her with the speed of the wind, unae- 
customed to run in a circle like that in which he 
was confined, apparently grew giddy and fell, 
throwing the lady right over the balustrades into 
the arms of a spectator more terrified than honored 
by the distinction. For a moment there was a 
serious alarm amongst the thousands of speetators 
gathered there, for the head of the fair Amazon had 
struck against the balustrade as she took the in- 
voluntary leap, and she iay senseless for some time 
in the arms of the gentleman who had received 
her in her fall ; but, to the great amusement of the 
company, on hearing the smack of the whip with 
which the grooms were pursuing the fugitive horse, 
she started up, exclaiming, “ Don’t hurt the horse, 
it is worth 500,000 francs, and belonged to the 
Pasha of Damaseus,” and vaulted once more over 
the balustrades, seating herself again on the sad- 
die, amidst the laughter and applause of that im- 
mense multitude, who cheered and encored with 
the most perfect good humor, while the lady, in 
spite of the distressed state of her apparel, her dis- 
ordered hair, and ragged finery, stood up in the 
stirrup and bowed with all the grace and presence 
of mind imaginable. 

The London Musical World tells a capital 
story, with a new device for compassing a Jenny 
Lind ticket:—* A young and wealthy Russian 
officer was sent over here in May, 1847, on an 
affair of much importance ; a few days only were 
allowed him to transact the business. It was the 
eve of that musical insanity, the débfit of Jenny 
Lind. Our Russian shared the anxiety of the mil- 
lion to be present ; but, on applying for a ticket, 
he found they had been all sold. He tried the 
music shops, &c., but without success. He offer- 
ed £20 for a stall, to no purpose. This was 
desperate ; he was to leave London the nextday ; . 
therefore, the offer of procuring a stall for Jenny A 
Lind’s second appéarance was useless to him. 
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hold of the thief, who had fully sueceeded in ex- 
tricating his note-case, as it was actually in his 

ion. Our friend, who was a muscular 
young man, immediately eeized the delingsent, by 
the collar, and being a tolerably good Engli 
scholar, siguified his intention of delivering him 
over to the police. The poor wretch pleaded ex- 
treme poverty, but this would not do ; a wife on a 
bed of sickness, but this was equally unsuccessful ; 
at the details of three starving children (the travel- 
ler was a young father) the pickpocket completely 
succeeded in mollifying his captor. ‘ Weil, said 
he, ‘1 forgive you, but only on one condition ; as 
you are so expert in the extraction of property you 
must immediately procure for me one of these gen- 
tlemen’s pocket books; if it should contain an ad- 
mission for the opera to-night, I will allow you to 
depart unmolested, with the addition, perhaps, of a 
trifle for your wife and children ; but mind, I shall 
have my eye upon you, and at the least appear- 
ance of your attempting to escape me, I shall give 
you in charge of the police.’ The man cheerfully 
undertook the commission ; and in a few minutes 
our Russian friend was in possession of a hand- 
some pocket-book containing the much-craved for 
stall-ticket. Admonishing the light-fingered gen- 
tleman to be more honest in future, and presenting 
him with a handsome gratuity for his wife and 
family, he very soon lost sight of his professional 
friend in the opening rush into the theatre. The 
next morning Mr. » a respectable old mer- 
chant, retired from business, was at breakfast, and 
was describing to a friend his disappointment the 
night before in not hearing Jenny Lind, in conse- 
quence of his having been robbed of his pocket- 
book at the entrance to her Majesty’s Theatre, 
when the servant brought in a small parcel accom- 
panied by a note. On opening the parcel, what 
was Mr. ——’s astonishment when he discovered 
the stolen pocket-book exactly in the same state 
as when he lost it, except that, in place of the 
single-stall admission, it now contained a ticket 
for a box on the graud tier for the next night of 
Jenny Lind’s performance. The note contained 
the following words :—‘ Sir,—Pray accept the in- 
closed box-ticket as a small atonement for your 
disappointment yesterday evening. Having offer- 
ed the sum of twenty pounds unsuccessfully for a 
stall, 1 inclose you that sum for the use of yours. 
Hoping you will enjoy the treat of which I so un- 
ceremoniously deprived you, believe me, dear Sir, 
your very obliged, Fanatico.’ The note contain- 
ed a cheque for twenty pounds.” 

Touching Music in London in 1851 and the 
Great Industrial Exhibition, the London corre- 
spondent of the Liverpool Albion says :—«<A 
source of discord is said to have arisen among the 
committee touching the accommodation to be pro- 
vided for musicians, for whom vast space will be 
needed if half the harmonics who want it are to 
obtain it. Some of the committee are reported to 
contend that music is not the sort of ‘ industrial’ 
exhibition that should be tolerated at such a time 
and in such a place; and that if orchestras for 
‘2,000 German chorus-singers’ and fiddlers are to 
be fitted up, there is no reason why Franconi 
shouldn’t have a cireus to run his French zebras 
against Batty’s Anglo Neddies. But these fears 
are rather premature, if not altogether visionary. 
There will be no singers, no musicians of any sort 
contending for space, fur the simple reason that 
their performances would have to be gratuitous, as 
the glass-house will be alike open to all who pay 
to go in, und, once in, whatever is inside is alike 
accessible to the ear and eye of every visitor. 
Hence all we hear about prodigious bands of 
Rhenish warblers and Russian hornblowers com- 
ing over is so much nonsense ; and, most probably, 
in the same category may be classed the report of 
Mr. Barnum’s arrangement for Nightingale coa- 
certs in London during the coming year of mira- 
eles, when there are to be so many wonders that 
the greatest possible rarity will be a reasonable hu- 
man being—not a very common commodity at 
any time, especially if of the feminine gender. 
Instead of a superabundance of music at the Expo- 
sition, the probability is that the want of it will 





be the greatest complaint, at least vocal music, in 
which department England will sing uncommonly 
small, for there threatens by that time to be 
searcely an English singer worth hearing left. 
As if to provide against so humiliating a destitu- 
tion a philanthropic fanatico puts forth in an ad- 
vertisement, that ‘ being anxious to raive our public 
singers up to the standard of the Italian vocalists, 
he is willing gratuitously to devote three hours 
twice a week to this important object. The diffi- 
culty of meeting with first rate natural voices, 
especially soprano, tenor, and sub-bass, on which 
to base a successful British school of vocalization 
induces him to make this announcement, and such 
only need apply. The methods of the singing- 
masters are so defective that our noble country, 
unlike every civilized one, is at length deprived of 
a national opera.” It is much to be questioned if 
even this desperate and romantic expedient will 
prevent the Continental sharps regarding us as de- 
cided flats at the World’s Wonder of 1851.” 

M. Thiers, it seems from the gossiping corre- 
spondent of the London Atlas, has been engaged 
during his recent visit to Henry Cing, at Wiesbaden, 


must be amused, and the following story, got up 
with a decided flavor of the minor theatres, is the 
result of the occasion :—* One story, which, 
strange to say, is believed, has been going the 
round of the salons of the Faubourg St. Germaine, 
and serves to prove the small esteem in which he 
was held by the courtiers of Wiesbaden, and the 
little success which his assumption of courtly man- 
ners had obtained while staying there. Amongst 
many other aristocratic tastes which the little 
roturier possesses in spite of nature, the very regal 
one of the chase, in all its branches, is the most 
remarkable. Now it appears that no art, no tui- 
tion, has been able to render him expert even in 
the rudiments of the science, being nervous, flur- 
ried, and exceedingly shortsighted, and his awk- 
wardness had become so proverbial that bets have 
been laid at Wiesbaden upon the number of shots 
he would miss in the course of a morning’s sport. 





_ing that by practice he might grow more expert, 
| the little minister had been in the habit of rising 
| early and repairing to a wood at the outskirts of 
the town, where an honest garde-chasse of the 
grand duke’s teaches the art of rabbit-shooting 
}to the rising generation at so much per head. 
This circumstance had, by some means or other, 
| been discovered by the young cavaliers who sur- 
| round the embryo monarch, Henry Cing, and 
| whose sule occupation seems to be to diveit the 
ennui which has become as it were the very in- 
heritance of the Bourbons. Accordingly, one 
morning, when M. Thiers had repaired to the war- 
ren as usual, he was met by the old garde-chasse 
with the news of the presence of the finest rabbit 
of the season at the very moment nibbling away 
at the thyme behind a furze bush just in sight. 
Elevating himself on tip-toe, the little man beheld 
to his great delight the long ears of a very ‘ patri- 
arch of the woods’ tranquilly seated on the ground 
as if only waiting to be fired at. Sure of the 
prize, the bold sportsman levelled his gun and fired 
through the furze bush, rushing forward at the same 
time to secure the game, the first of his own shoot- 
ing he had ever bagged; when, oh, miracle! his 
shot was answered by another from behind the 
bush; from the rabbit himself. Pop, pop; down 
falls the hunter in terror and dismay, and in doubt 
whether he had not received a mortal wound. 
There he lay trembling and calling for help, until 
the loud laughter of the bystanders who had been 
summoned by his erties for assistance, convinced 
him that he had been made the victim of a hoax. 
It was the learned Rabbit, the great wonder of 
Wiesbaden, who had been playing to crowded au- 
diences during the whole season, with whom M. 
Thiers had been fighting a duel, and who, accus- 
tomed to play the part of Cocasse in the farce of the 
Point of Honor, had responded as usual to his ad- 
versary’s fire, having been prepared with the double- 
barrelled pistol with which he had been used to asto- 
nish and delight the children and nursemaids in the 





in the royal sport of hunting. Paris, of course, | 


| Apparently aware of his maladroitness, and think- | 


market-place of Wiesbaden. It is said that by the 
unseemly jest, M. ‘Thiers was driven from the 
place before he had finished his errand, but that he 
is bent upon following the Count de Chambord 
until he shall have obtained a complete assent to his 
proposal. ‘hese are said to consist of nothing 
less than a cession of his rights to the Count de 
Paris, in consideration of his admission into France 
as regent of the Kingdom, with all the privileges of 
royalty. 

Conso.aTion ror Mr. Donee.—Extract of a 
letter received yesterday from a gentleman in New 
York, whose opiaion upon the subject of music is 
entitled to great respect : 

New York, Sept. 26th, 1850. Dear Sir—You 
must bear in mind that when the first ticket was 
| sold here we knew nothing, except from foreign 
report, of the value of such an article ; but having 
heard Jenny, and many of the Boston people hav- 
ing heard her, I am very much surprised that the 





Jirst ticket was sold at such a low price. Below 
is my estimate of its real value in cash : 
Overture by Orchestra, . . ; . $5 00 
Two pieces sung by Belletti, at $6 each,. 12 00 
| Casta Diva, by Jenny, $100 60 
Deduct for first night’s perform- 
ance, being very muchexcited, 70 00 30 00 
Benedict and Hoffman on piano, 2 95 
Trio, two flutes and voice, “ Jenny,” 70 00 
| Overture with extra tenor drums, . . 75 
| Echo Song, by “ Jenny,” , ; . 500 00 
| Pleasure of witnessing the rush for seats 
by the b’hoys after 8 o’clock, . - § 00 
| Splendid appearance of the fashion of the 
house, . ‘ : ‘ : . 10 00 
Squeezing out amidst various beautiful 
ladies, . ; : : ; 5 00 
Jenny’s modest bow to the audience, 20 00 
Her trot on the stage, ‘ i 50 00 
Looking at her benevolent countenance 
five minutes, 600 00 
1,260 50 
Deduct for loss in “ Greeting to Ame- 
rica,” : ; ‘ ; ‘ 50 
$1,260 00 
Price of ticket, 625 00 
Net profit, $635 00 


—Boston Transcript. 


Six DAILY newspapers are now published at 
Milwaukie—two of them in German. In Chicago 
there are five dailies, in Detroit three, in Cleveland 
three, in Buffulo five,in Toledo two. There are 70 
papers published in Virginia. In Pennsylvania 
there are 318 daily and weekly newspapers, 3 semi- 
weeklies, 6 monthlies, 25 monthly magazines, and 
5 quarterlies. 

In forty cities, towns, and villages of this coun- 
try, from which census returns have been received, 
the population during the last ten years has in- 
creased from 382,913 to 831,805, being un increase 
equal to 117 per cent. 

Tom Thumb’s house, now building at Bridge- 
port, is said to be a remarkable edifice in some 
respects. ‘The little fellow has rather grand no- 
tions of space, and has planned for himself ample 
rooms, wide passages, and lofty entrances, as if it 
were a mansion for Patagonians. In other 
respects we hear that the house is extremely well 
contrived, in all the arrangements, for the conve- 
nience and comfort of its inmates. 

Fredrika Bremer was at Milwaukie on the 28th 
of September. She was to leave on the next day 
for the Swedish settlement on the Mississippi. 

Mr. Cozzens, the proprietur of the popular hotel 
that bears his name, at West Point, has purchased 
a charming site just above Congress Springs at 
Saratoga, on which he proposes to build a hotel] 
that will accommodate one thousand persons. It 
is to be surrounded by thirty cottages, and grounds 
tastefully Jaid out and ornamented with fountains. 

The $100,000 voted by Congress to extend the 
Natioval Capitol at Washington, will, it is said, 
be used in the erection of a Senate Chamber, leav 
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should give up certain articles which had been re- 
mitted to him to copy in the painting. Mr. 
Heald’s advoeate, M. Blanchette, complained that 
the sum of 10,000f. was greatly too high. 

M. Philaréte Chasles, in an obituary of M. de 
Balzae contributed to the Journal des Débats, 
gives the following aneedote. In M. de Balzae’s 
library, some years ago, there was found by a visi- 
tor a statuette of Napoleon in plaster, with a 
strip of paper walered to it en bandeau, and on the 
strip of paper was written, “ That which Napo- 
leon left unfinished with his sword, I will complete 
with my pen! Honoré de Balzac.” 

Preparations are being made in Paris to erect a 
bull-ring inthe Champs Elysées ; and it is stated 
that the chiefest of matadors, Montez, will be 
amongst the athlete on the occasion. 

A political zealot has thrown himself from the 
column of the Place Vendome, Paris, and was 
dashed to atoms at the base: the falling madman 
narrowly missed a young French girl. 

The hawkers of journals in Paris, says La Pa- 
trie, the sale of which in the streets is prohibited, 
resort to numerous tricks to evade detection. 
Many of the men wear very large trousers, lined 
with journals; others make false calves with them, 
and some increase their natural rotundity. Yester- 
day a female hawker, who appeared to be in an 
advanced state of pregnancy, was arrested. She 
was searched by a woman, and safely delivered of 
forty-eight copies of the République and the 
Evénement. 

A dog lately appeared in London covered with 
advertising placards, and perambulated the Strand 
and Fleet street, attracting particular notice, and 
exciting much amusement. ‘The quadruped, adds 
the Daily News, appeared to be fully conscious of 
the importance of his office, and marched along 
the street with great dignity and gravity. 

A hydropathie establishment is about to he 
opened by an English surgeon, at Alexandria, on 
the Grefenburg system. It is expected to 
derive its main support from invalids arriving from 
India. 

About £180,000 was realized by the art sale in 
the palace at Holland. 


The Peace Congress meets next year in the | 


city of London, and is expected to be a grand 
display. 

Macaulay, the historian, has declined to contest 
the representation of Cambridge. 

Alfred Tennyson, the poet, is now residing at 
Tent-lodge, Coniston. 

Mr. Charles Kean is making preparations for 
the theatricals at Windsor Castle next winter. 

«It will be seen,” says the London Atheneum, 
“that Washington Irving has had good reason to 
congratulate himself on the mistake (mistake if the 
decision of the Chief Baron shall be held to be 
good law) which so long led English publishers to 
believe that copyright could be maintained in this 
country on the works of foreigners for which they 
had given a valuable consideration. We gave, a 
fortnight since, a statement of the sums paid by 
Mr. Murray to that gentleman, in pure waste, un- 
less we can get a more wholesome and reasonable 
interpretation of the iaw. The policy and mo- 
rality of the case both point to quite opposite con- 
clusions. These sums amount to an aggregate 
little short of £10,000 :—a commercial value of 
the produce of Mr. Irving’s brain of every penny 
of which he could, under the alleged state of the 
matter, have been pilfered,—as of a portion of it, or 
its legitimate profits, Mr. Murray is being pilfered 
now by the piracies of others. We have now to 
add to this amount the sums paid for copyright to 
the same writer by Mr. Bentley. ‘In conjune- 
tion? says that publisher,‘ with my late partner, 
Mr. Colburn, I gave to Mr. Washitigton Irving 
for the copyright of the “ Alhambra” £1,050 ; and 
afterwards I gave for “ Astoria” £500, and for 
“ Capt. Bonneville” £900. This makes a further 
snm of £2,450 paid Mr. Washington Irving for 
copyrights which, it is said, anybody may invade. 
Mr. Bentley adds:— I have given to three other 
eminent American authors, Mr. Prescott, Mr. J. 
Fonimore Cooper, and Mr. Herman Melville, be- 


tween £15,000 and £16,000” We can but 
remark that the dealing of English publishers with 
one another in this matter is not to their credit. If 
the law be really so opposed to the equity of the 
' ease, the feeling under which a publisher can per- 
' mit himself to take advantage of it is not such as 
|ean do honor to a profession which should be 
| chivalrous by the mere fact of its connexion with 
letters.” 

The same journal also introduces to usa new 
and singular phase of one-stringed religious deve- 
| lopment :— We are said to be living in an age of 
| mere expediency—of material progress—of social 
, derangement—of everything except faith. To this 
assertion there is at least one curious contradic- 
| tion in the existence of the Ashley Down Orphan 
|House in Somersetshire: a brief account of 
which, as we have received it, will probably be 
interesting to our readers. In that county there 
has lately sprung up a new religious sect, known 
by the inconvenient and undeclinable name of 
Craik-and-Miillerites, whose prime article of 
belief is—the power of prayer. Whatever they 
require, these people simply demand it of God ; 
and, as they allege, it is bestowed on them. The 
text,‘ Ask, and it shall be given unto you,’ they 
adopt in its literal sense—and with a result which 
is marvellous if a tithe of what they assert can be 
accepted in their own literal spirit. The sect of the 
waiters on Providence is likely to spread if they 
can establish their premises. Not to mention other 
matters,—some time ago, Herr Miiller and his 
followers took it upon their consciences to build 
a magnificent Orphan House. Their design was 
beneficent, the institution was greatly needed in 
the district ; but instead of adopting the ordinary 
machinery of charity, by appeals to the rich and 


appealed to Heaven. ‘T'he responses came in from 
every corner of England, from many cities on the 
Continent and in America, and in every variety 
of form. From one contributor came a penny— 
from another a boot-jack—from a third an an- 
eient coin. The farmer forwarded a cart of 
manure—the merchant a hogshead of sugar— 
the landowner the produce of the sale of a tree cut 
down for the purpose. Women sent in their 
goldeu trinkets—men their clothes. Tables, chairs, 
| sacks of flour, flitches of bacon, sides of beef, beds, 
toothpicks, coats, hats, shoes, washhand-stands, and 
so forth, came pouring in. 
tions were halfpence, shillings, pounds— the latter 
in hundreds and in thousands. All these things 





certain is—the building is there, on Ashley Down. 
In arrangement, proportion, completeness of de- 
sign and detail, it is one of the noblest fabries in 
the country. Jt is already occupied by three 
hundred children—and the same means by which 
it was erected in the first instance, and is now 
| maintained, are about to be employed for its fur- 
\ther enlargement. No one is personally applied to 
for a farthing: the whole is left to the secret in- 
fluences of the spirit. Yet, according to Herr 
Miiller’s statement, strangers, whom he has never 
seen, to whom he has not made known his case, 
have given him for his orphans not less than 
33,868. lls. 14d. in answer to his secret prayers. 
‘These are strange facts to record among the mate- 
rials for the history of the times. | Mormonites 
and Miillerites in the midst of railways, penny 
postage, and halfpenny steamboats! Pointing to 
the noble edifice, the founder says,— It grew by 
prayer: story after story, wing after wing, added 
themselves in answer to prayers offered on bended 
knees.” The mystery which envelopes the affair 
should not, however, blind us to the manifest in- 





to Herr Miiller in answer to his celestial supplica- 
tions ; and the fact that the new apostle seems to 
have aitberto used his dangerous power with dis- 
cretion, niay be an uncertain snpene Sete 


ture moderation, or that of his successurs. the 
spell of Herr Miller's conjuration be as strong as 


benevolent, they simply fell on their knees and | 
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mercy. Suppose, for instance, he were to ask for 
the moon! What would beeome of the Poetry 
of the Million !” 

The return, says the Paris correspondent of the 
London Atlas, of Madame de C from the 
East, whither jealousy and debt had despatched her 
for awhile, has filled with dismay the marble halls 
and panelled chambers of the Elysée. It is said 
that she has twice received notice from the police 
to leave the capital, and thus restore peace to the 
troubled soul she had been bent upon disturbing, 
but she laughs to scorn the ordonnances of M. Car- 
lier, and begs to know what harm she does by 
gazing at and following the green carriage where- 
in, not long ago, she used to take her seat, an- 
nouncing her intention, however, of following the 
injunctions of the prefect so soon as ever the green 
earriage itself shall have left the capital once more. 
It was known, the other day, that the lady in question 
would exhibit her performances at the Hippodrome, 
and crowds of the lions of Paris, of both sexes, 
were assembled to witness her performance. She 
appeared as usual, radiant and fearless, mounted 
on an Arab charger, the gift of the Pasha of Da- 
mascus, her costume far more dazzling than that of 
the ladies of the Hippodrome, against whom she 
condescended to try her talent. She scorned to 
accept of the least advantage, but started in the 
steeple-chase, sharing the chance with her profes- 
sional competitors. The race was hot, the first 
course decidedly in faver of our fair countess ; the 
second left no doubt of her triumph; when, alas! 
just at the conclusion of the third, the Arabian, 
which bore her with the speed of the wind, unac- 
eustomed to run in a circle like that in which he 
was confined, apparently grew giddy and fell, 
throwing the lady right over the balustrades into 
the arms of a spectator more terrified than honored 
by the distinction. For a moment there was a 
serious alarm amongst the thousands of speetators 
gathered there, for the head of the fair Amazon had 
struck against the balustrade as she took the in- 
voluntary leap, and she lay senseless for some time 
in the arms of the gentleman who had received 
her in her fall ; but, to the great amusement of the 








came, it is said, as the levies of faith. What is| 


company, on hearing the smack of the whip with 
which the grooms were pursuing the fugitive horse, 
| she started up, exelaiming, “ Don’t hurt the horse, 
it is worth 500,000 francs, and belonged to the 
| Pasha of Damascus,” and vaulted once more over 


The money contribu- | the balustrades, seating herself again on the sad- 


| dle, amidst the laughter and applause of that im- 
/mense multitude, who cheered and encored with 
the most perfect good humor, while the lady, in 
spite of the distressed state of her apparel, her dis- 
ordered hair, and ragged finery, stood up in the 
stirrup and bowed with all the grace and presence 
of mind imaginable. 

The London Musical World tells a capital 
story, with a new device for compassing a Jenny 
Lind ticket:—* A young and wealthy Russian 
officer was sent over here in May, 1847, on an 
affair of much importance ; a few days only were 
allowed him to transact the business. It was the 
eve of that musical insanity, the débfit of Jenny 
Lind. Our Russian shared the anxiety of the mil- 
lion to be present ; but, on applying for a ticket, 
he found they had been all sold. He tried the 
music shops, &c., but without success. He offer- 
ed £20 for a stall, to no purpose. This was 
desperate ; he was to leave London the next day ; 
therefore, the offer of procuring a stall for Jenny 
Lind’s second appéarance was useless to him. 
The stranger was no common-place person ; he 
resolved, coute qui coute, to try every possible 
means to gain his object, and accordingly went 
early and stationed hi at the principal en- 

Majesty’s Theatre. Here 








he calls it, the world is very inconveniently at his 
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hold of the thief, who had fully succeeded in ex- 
tricating his note-case, as it was actually in his 

i Our friend, who was a muscular 
young man, immediately seized the delinquent by 
the collar, and being a tolerably good English 
scholar, siguified his intention of delivering him 
over to the police. The poor wretch pleaded ex- 
treme poverty, but this would not do ; a wife on a 
bed of sickness, but this was equally unsuccessful ; 
at the details of three starving children (the travel- 
ler was a young father) the pickpocket completely 
succeeded in mollifying his captor. ‘ Well, said 
he, ‘1 forgive you, but only on one condition ; as 
you are so expert in the extraction of property you 
must immediately procure for me one of these gen- 
tlemen’s pocket books; if it should contain an ad- 
mission for the opera to-night, I will allow you to 
depart unmolested, with the addition, perhaps, of a 
trifle for your wife and children ; but mind, I shall 
have my eye upon you, and at the least appear- 
ance of your attempting to escape me, I shall give 
you in charge of the police.’ The man cheerfully 
undertook the commission ; and in a few minutes 
our Russian friend was in possession of a hand- 
some pocket-book containing the much-craved for 
stall-ticket. Admonishing the light-fingered gen- 
tleman to be more honest in future, and presenting 
him with a handsome gratuity for his wife and 
family, he very soon lost sight of his professional 
friend in the opening rush into the theatre. The 
next morning Mr. » a respectable old mer- 
chant, retired from business, was at breakfast, and 
was describing to a friend his disappointment the 
night before in not hearing Jenny Lind, in conse- 
quence of his having been robbed of his pocket- 
book at the entrance to her Majesty’s Theatre, 
when the servant brought in a small parcel aceom- 
panied by a note, On opening the parcel, what 
was Mr. ——’s astonishment when he discovered 
the stolen pocket-book exactly in the same state 
as when he lost it, except that, in place of the 
single-stall admission, it now contained a ticket 
for a box on the grand tier for the next night of 
Jenny Lind’s performance. The note contained 
the following words :— Sir,—Pray accept the in- 





disappointment yesterday evening. Having offer- 





| Apparently aware of his maladroitness, and think- 
closed box-ticket as a small atonement for your | 
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be the greatest complaint, at least vocal music, in 
which department England will sing uncommonly 
small, for there threatens by that time to be 
searcely an English singer worth hearing left. 
As if to provide against so humiliating a destitu- 
tion a philanthropic fanatieo puts forth in an ad- 
vertisement, that ‘ being anxious to raise our public 
singers up to the standard of the Italian vocalists, 
he is willing gratuitously to devote three hours 
twice a week to this important object. The diffi- 
culty of meeting with first rate natura] voices, 
especially soprano, tenor, and sub-bass, on which 
to base a successful British school of vocalization 
induces him to make this announcement, and such 
only need apply. The methods of the singing- 
masters are so defective that our noble country, 
unlike every civilized one, is at length deprived of 
a national opera” It is much to be questioned if 
even this desperate and romantic expedient will 
prevent the Continental sharps regarding us as de- 
cided flats at the World’s Wonder of 1851.” 

M. Thiers, it seems from the gossiping corre- 
spondent of the London Atlas, has been engaged 
during his recent visit to Henry Cing, at Wiesbaden, 
in the royal sport of hunting. Paris, of course, | 
must be amused, and the following story, got up 
with a decided flavor of the minor theatres, is the 
result of the occasion :—* One story, which, 





strange to say, is believed, has been going the | 
round of the salons of the Faubourg St. Germaine, | 
and serves to prove the small esteem in which he | 
was held by the courtiers of Wiesbaden, and the | 
little success which his assumption of courtly man- 

ners had obtained while staying there. Amongst | 


| 


many other aristocratic tastes which the little | 
roturier possesses in spite of nature, the very regal | 
one of the chase, in all its branches, is the most | 
remarkable. Now it appears that no art, no tui- 

tion, has been able to render him expert even in 

the rudiments of the science, being nervous, flur- | 
ried, and exceedingly shortsighted, and his awk- | 
wardness had become so proverbial that bets have | 
been laid at Wiesbaden upon the number of shots 
he would miss in the course of a morning’s sport. | 
ing that by practice he might grow more expert, | 
the little minister had been in the habit of rising | 


ed the sum of twenty pounds unsuccessfully for a early and repairing to a wood at the outskirts of | 


stall, I inclose you that sum for the use of yours. 


Hoping you will enjoy the treat of which I so un- | 


ceremoniously deprived you, believe me, dear Sir, 
your very obliged, Fanatico.’ The note contain- 
ed a cheque for twenty pounds.” 

Touching Music in London in 1851 and the 
Great Industrial Exhibition, the London corre- 
spondent of the Liverpool Albion says :—“< A 
source of discord is said to have arisen among the 
committee touching the accommodation to be pro- 
vided for musicians, for whom vast space will be 
needed if half the harmonics who want it are to 
obtain it. Some of the committee are reported to 
contend that music is not the sort of ‘ industrial’ 
exhibition that should be tolerated at such a time 
and in such a place; and that if orchestras for 
‘2,000 German chorus-singers’ and fiddlers are to 
be fitted up, there is no reason why Franconi 
shouldn’t have a circus to run his French zebras 
against Batty’s Anglo Neddies. But these fears 
are rather premature, if not altogether visionary. 
There will be no singers, no musicians of any sort 
contending for space, for the simple reason that 
their performances would have to be gratuitous, as 
the glass-house will be alike open to all who pay 
to go in, and, once in, whatever is inside is alike 
accessible to the ear and eye of every visitor. 
Hence all we hear about prodigious bands of 
Rhenish warblers and Rassian hornblowers com- 
ing over is so much nonsense ; and, most probably, 
in the same category may be classed the report of 
Mr. Barnum’s arrangement for Nightingale coa- 
certs in London during the coming year of mira- 
eles, when there are to be so many wonders that 
the greatest possible rarity will be a reasonable hu- 
man being—not a very common commodity at 
any time, especially if of the feminine gender. 
Instead of a superabundance of music at the Expo- 
sition, the probability is that the want of it will 





the town, where an honest garde-chasse of the | 
grand duke’s teaches the art of rabbit-shooting 
to the rising generation at so much per head. 
This circumstance hsd, by some means or other, 
been discovered by the young cavaliers who sur- 
round the embryo monarch, Henry Cinq, and, 
whose sule occupation seems to be to diveit the 
ennui which has become as it were the very in- 
heritance of the Bourbons. Accordingly, one 
morning, when M. Thiers had repaired to the war- 
ren as usual, he was met by the old garde-chasse 
with the news of the presence of the finest rabbit 
of the season at the very moment nibbling away 
at the thyme behind a furze bush just in sight. 
Elevating himself on tip-toe, the little man beheld 
to his great delight the long ears of a very ‘ patri- 
arch of the woods’ tranquilly seated on the ground 
as if only waiting to be fired at. Sure of the 
prize, the bold sportsman levelled his gun and fired 
through the furze bush, rushing forward at the same 
time to secure the game, the first of his own shoot- 
ing he had ever bagged; when, oh, miracle! his 
shot was answered by another from behind the 
bush; from the rabbit himself. Pop, pop; down 
falls the hunter in terror and dismay, and in doubt 
whether he had not received a mortal wound. 
There he lay trembling and calling for help, until 
the loud laughter of the bystanders who had been 
summoned by his eries for assistance, convinced 
him that he had been made the victim of a hoax. 
It was the learned Rabbit, the great wonder of 
Wiesbaden, who had been playing to crowded au- 
diences during the whole season, with whom M. 
Thiers had been fighting a duel, and who, accus- 
tomed to play the part of Cocasse in the farce of the 
Point of Honor, had responded as usual to his ad- 
versary’s fire, having been prepared with the double- 
barrelled pistol with which he had been used to asto- 





nish and delight the children and nursemaids in the 








market-place of Wiesbaden. It is said that by the 
unseemly jest, M. ‘Thiers was driven from the 
place before he had finished his errand, but that he 
is bent upon following the Count de Chambord 
until he shall have obtained a complete assent to his 
proposal. ‘hese are said to consist of nothing 
less than a cession of his rights to the Count de 
Paris, in consideration of his admission into France 
as regent of the Kingdom, with all the privileges of 
royalty. 

ConsocaTion ror Mr. Doner.—Extract of a 
letter received yesterday from a gentleman in New 
York, whose opinion upon the subject of musie is 
entitled to great respect : 

New York, Sept. 26th, 1850. Dear Sir—You 
must bear in mind that when the first ticket was 
sold here we knew nothing, except from foreign 
report, of the value of such an article ; but having 
heard Jenny, and many of the Boston people hav- 
ing heard her, am very much surprised that the 


first ticket was sold at such a low price. Below 
is my estimate of its real value in cash : 
Overture by Orchestra, . , , . $5 00 
Two pieces sung by Belletti, at $6 each,. 12 00 
Casta Diva, by Jenny, $100 60 
Deduct for first night’s perform- 

ance, being very much excited, 70 00 30 00 
Benedict and Hoffman on piano, 2 95 
Trio, two flutes and voice, “ Jenny,” 70 00 
Overture with extra tenor drums, . 3 75 
Echo Song, by “ Jenny,” . . 500 00 


Pleasure of witnessing the rush for seats 


by the b’hoys after 8 o’clock, . 5 00 

Splendid appearance of the fashion of the 
ouse, ‘ ; ; . 16 00 

Squeezing out amidst various beautiful 
ladies, . ; : ; : re 
Jenny’s modest bow to the audience, 20 00 
Her trot on the stage, : : 50 00 

Looking at her benevolent countenance 
five minutes, . 600 00 
1,260 50 

Deduct for loss in “ Greeting to Ame- 

rica,” ‘ ‘ ; : : 50 
$1,260 00 
Price of ticket, 625 00 
Net profit, $635 00 


—Boston Transcript. 


Six DAILY newspapers are now published at 
Milwaukie—two of them in German. In Chicago 
there are five dailies, in Detroit three, in Cleveland 
three, in Buffalo five,in Toledo two. There are 70 
papers published in Virginia. In Pennsylvania 
there are 318 daily and weekly newspapers, 3 semi- 
weeklies, 6 monthlies, 25 monthly magazines, and 
5 quarterlies. 

In forty cities, towns, and villages of this coun- 
try, from which census returns have been received, 
the population during the Jast ten years has in- 
creased from 382.913 to 831,805, being an increase 
equal to 117 per cent. 

Tom Thumb’s house, now building at Bridge- 
port, is said to be a remarkable edifice in some 
respects. ‘The little fellow has rather grand no- 
tions of space, and has planned for himself ample 
rooms, wide passages, and lofty entrances, as if it 
were a mansion for Patagonians, In other 
respects we hear that the house is extremely well 
contrived, in all the arrangements, for the conve- 
nience and comfort of its inmates. 

Fredrika Bremer was at Milwaukie on the 28th 
of September. She was to leave on the next day 
for the Swedish settlement on the Mississippi. 

Mr. Cozzens, the proprietur of the popular hotel 
that bears his name, at West Point, has purchased 
a charming site just above Congress Springs at 
Saratoga, on which he proposes to build a hotel 
that will accommodate one thousand persons. It 
is to be surrounded by thirty cottages, and grounds 
tastefully laid out and ornamented with fountains. 

The $100,000 voted by Congress to extend the 
National Capitol at Washington, will, it is said, 
be used in the erection of a Senate Chamber, leav 
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ing the House of Representatives for another appro- 
priation. The Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings has offered $500 premium for the best 
plan, accompanied by estimates for the extension 








PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Ovr Subseribers who are in receipt of bills for the 
Literary World, will do us a favor by attending to 
the demand with as little delay as possible. 


7 Sampson Low, 169 Fleet Street, London, is 
our authorized Agent for Great Britain. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A newly patented, flexible Portfolio, the peculiar- 
ity of which is a convenient movable back, with 
an elastic clasp, has been received, and is offered 
for sale wholesale and retail by ‘Tomes & Son, 6 
Maiden Lane. J. Schlesinger is the patentee. 
The article is to be had of various sizes, and de- 
serves the attention of printsellers, stationers, and 
purchasers desirous of preserving files of letters, 
periodicals, &c. It is both simple and secure in 
its construction. 


Messrs. Gover, & Co., publishers, 289 Broad- 
way, will issue early next week, a large and most 
beautiful likeness of the “ Swedish Nightingale,” 
engraved from a capital daguerreotype taken by 
Root, at the special request of Mdile. Lind. This 
portrait will surpass anything published heretofore, 
and must command a large sale. 





DE BOW’S REVIEW. VOLS L—IX. 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Of Industry and Progress, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, Manufactures, Internal Im- 
provement, Statistics, dc. 





PUBLISHED MONIrHLY IN NEW ORLEANS. 


I. D. B. DE BOW, 


Prof. of Political Eeonomy in the University of Louisiana, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


Five Dollars peranoum. Single copies 50 cents. 


BERFORD & CO., No. 2 Astor House, have on hand a 
few complete sets of this valuable statistical work, which 
embodies everything of interest relative to the industry of 
the Southern and Western States, and which can be had 
from no other source. ‘The work has been published 
nearly five yexrs, and gained an extensive circulation. 
Persons forming libraries, and the public institutions, 
would do well to eximine these volam +s, which are in- 
valu ble, for their statistical detail. They may be had 
from us or from the office of the Publisher at New Or- 
leans. 

These volumes vary from 5 to 700 piges, illastrated with 
several Maps and Engravings, and embrace papers, more 
or less elaborate, upon the following subjects: Coron in 
all its relations of Culture, Production, Supply, Demand, 
Consumption, Prices, Markets, History, etc.; Sve@ar in 
the same relations, with a great number of original and 
valuable contributions from planters and manufacturers 
in this country, the West [ndies, and Earope—inelading a 
republication, complete, of Dr. Evans's celebrated Sugar 
Pianter’s Manual, published Inst year in London. No- 
thing has been omicted under this head, and it is believed 
that the Review is the most full and complete repository 
of information upon Sugar, viewed in every point, to be 
had in this or any other country. A single one of its pa- 
pers, by an experienced Planter, 1s said to have added 
hundreds wf thousands of dollars’ wealth to the state. Rice, 
Tobsaceo, Hemp, Corn, Wheat; the [nstitution of Slavery 
examined and defended in every pussible point; Slave 
Laws ; Southern and Western Commerce, Manufactures. 
Interon! Improvements, &c.; Population, Resources, 
Wealth, Education, Minerals, Geology, Hydrography, His- 
tory, ete.; Commerce of the United Stites and of Ameri- 
can cities; the West Indies, South America, Europe. and 
the East, etc.; together with a great variety of Literary 
papers. 


The October Number, 1850, 
HAS JUST BEEN RECEIVED BY US FOR SALE. 
Intelligent and responsible young men are wanted to 


canvnes for this Work in the Northern and Middle and 
Northwestern States, where the circulation is at present 


limited. 
BERFORD & CO. 
ol2 it 


OR, 


Robinson, E>q. 
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LAMARTINE’S NEW ROMANCE. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


GENEVIEVE; 
PEASANT LOVE AND SORROW. 


BY 


A. DE LAMARTINE, 
Author of Raphael, History of the Girondists, &e. 


Price 374 cENTs. 


This is one of the purest and most touching pictures ever written in the French language, and it is at much ex- 
pense that the publishers have been able to lay it before the public at this early day. The translation is by Fayette 


**Genevieve will rank in French sentimental literature as high as ‘ Paul and Virginia.’ Ut isincontestably M. De 
Lamartine’s best imaginative work, It should be translated, with a view, as we have said, of its taking a perma- 
nent place in the modern Library of Fiction.”—4theneum, Sept. 4th. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


222 Broapway. 








NEW MEDICAL WORKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 
Have et Issued: 


Robley Dungli<on, M.D. 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. SEVENTH EDITION. 
Two large vols. 8vo. a 483 Illustrations. 


t. 
George Fo vnes, Ph. D. 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, 
Third American Edition. By Prot. Robert Bridges, M.D. 
In one large royal 12mo, vol. 180 cuts, 


UL 
John E. Bowman, M.D. 
A PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK OF MEDICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY. In one neat volume, royal [2mo., extra cloth. 
With many cuts. 


Robley Dunglison, M.D. 
GENERAL THERAPEUTICS & MATERIA MEDICA. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with 182 cuts. 


Vv. 
James Copland, M.D. 
| ON THE CAUSES, NATURE, AND TREATMENT OF 
PALSY AND APOPLEXY. 
In one neat royel I2mo. volume. 


Vi. 


Joseph MeClise. 
SURGICAL ANATOMY. PART III. 
In imperial quarto, with 17 beautiful colored plates. 


Vil. 

R. B. Todd, M.D., and W. Bowman. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF MAN. Parts L, UL, IIL 
In one volume 8vo. with 158 Lilustrations, 


Vit. 
R. E. Griffith, M.D. 
A UNIVERSAL FORMULARY. 
In one handsome 8vo. vol. of 568 pages, double columns. 


1X. 
Prof. R. W. Smith. 
FRACTURES IN THE VICINITY OF JOINTS. 
In one beautiful 8vo. vol. with 200 Illustrations. 


Alfred paper. 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
Edited by Griffith. Second Edition, Enlarged, 
1 vol. 8vo. 670 pages. 


XL. 
Fleetwood Churchill, M.D. 
ESSAYS ON THE PUERPERAL FEVER, &c. 
In one neat volume of 450 pages. 
XIL. 
W. B. Carpenter, M.D. 
PRIZE ESSAY ON THE USE OF ALCOHOLIC 
LIQUORS. 

In one neat royal 12mo. volume. 
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MEDICAL EXAMINER FOR OCTOBER. 


LEY & BLAKISTON publish this day, the Me- 
dical Examiner tor October, 1850. Vol. 6, No 9, New 
Series. Edited by Francis G. Smith, M.D., Lecturer on 
Physi ogy, &c. 


CONTENTS. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


F Co to Obstetrics. By Henry A. Ramsay, M D., 
eorgin, 

The Treatment of Acute Rheumatism. By Geo. L. Up- 
shur, M.D., Norfolk 

Absorption of the Testes from Metastasis of Mamps. 
By Columbus Hixson, Middletown, Ohio, 

Case of Death from Fractured Femur. By 8. B. Mills, 
M_D., San Franciseo. 

Surgical Anatomy. phen Maclise, Surgeon. 

Materin Medica and Therapeutics By Thomas D. 
Mitchell, A.M. 

The Diagnosis, Pathology. and Treatment of Diseases of 
the “hest. By W. W. Gerhard, M.D. 

Researches on the Natural History of Death By Ben- 
net Dowler, M_D., of New Orleans 

Human Ph . By Robtey Dunglison, M.D. 

A Practical Hand book of Medical Chemistry. By Jno. 
£. Bowman. 

British and Foreign Medico Chirurgical Review, July, 
1850. American edition. 


EDITORIAL. 

Commencement of the Winter Sessions. 
Appointment of Drs. 3. D. Gross and Elisha Bartlett. 
Appointment of Dr. Baxley, of Baltimore. 
Demonstrative Midwifery, n 
Queries on the Influence of 
Seuntey Sunamees France —Speech of M. Dupi 

tury Surgeons in France . Dapin, 

President of the National Assembly. 

Army Orders—Relative Rank of Army and Navy 


rs. 
Deaths in Philadelphia from August 24th to September 
2ist, 1850. 


RECORD OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


A and Ph .—Comparative size and shape 
of “the Thyiod Sa otare the Male and Female Inno- 
minatum., 


Pathology and Practice of Medicine.—Case of Poison- 
ing with Arsenic. Death in thirty-six hours-—-Influence of 
Arsenic on Digestion—Remission of Symptoms. By D. G. 
Greaves, Surgeon to the Derby ry. Treatment of 
Singultus by Sulphuric Acid. By Ur. Schneider. 
‘Treatment of Hemstemesis und Melwna. By Dr. J.N. 
Neligan. On the Useof ine in External and internal 
Bemorrhages, By M. B. J. Bonjean, Cambery. 

.—On “ Ingrowing” of the Toe-Nail. By H.4J. 
Mevougrt, Bag. 

Materia Medica and .—Practical Remarks 
upon [pecacuanha, with a Formula for a more uniform 
and efficient préparation of regs hte than that laid down 
in the Dispensatories. By Edward Jenner Cox, M.D., 


Obstetrics.—Turning by External Manipulation. 


Terms.—Three dollars per annum ; or four dollars prid 
in advance, Rankin's Abstract will be furnished in addi- 
tion. 


cco. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Puatisners, 
N. W. corner of Fourth and Chestnut street, 


ol2tf PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRENCH, SPANISH, 
PORTUGUESE BOOKS. 





We have just Published a 


ITALIAN, 


Our FOREIGN Stock is much larger now than it has ever before been, and it is constantly being increased by new and valuable importations. 


CATALOGUE OF OUR FOREIGN BOOKS, WITH PRICES, 


Which we will send gratuitously to those who may desire it (postage to be prepaid). 








By a recent arrangemet:t with Messrs. THOMAS, COWPERTHWAITE & CO., and E,. H. BUTLER & CO., we are prepared to supply 
the Trade with their Publications at their Lowest Casu Prices. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


a24 tf 








TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS’S 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
A NEW ROMANCE by the Author of “The Scarlet 
Leuer.” 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
TWICE TOLD TALES. A new Evition. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
TRUE TALES FROM HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY | 
for Youth—illustrated. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF EVANGELINE, 


a superb volume, 45 engravings by the best artists. (Now 
Ready ) . 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
ORATIONS AND SPEECHES, in 2 vols. 16mo. 
DE QUINCEY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, being his celebrated articles 
on Shakspeare, Pope, Lamb, Goethe, and Schiller. 
(Now Ready.) 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

THE NOONING, a new volume of Poems. 


0. W. HOLMES. 


ASTRA, the Balance of Hiusions. A Poem lately de- 
pe a at Yale College before the Phi Beta Kappa 
ty. 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, with fine portrait. 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 
HISTORY OF MY PETS, a new Juvenile, with en- 
gravings. 
E. P. WHIPPLE. 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. A new Edition. 
EDWARD MATURIN. 
LTE OF SPAIN 4a ERIN, by the Author of 
Montezuma,” “ Eva,” 
om FAUST, petal a by Hayward, a new edi- 
tion 
GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER, a new and revised 
Edition. Translated by Carlyle. 


The above are speedily preparing for Publication, and 
—_ from the Trade will be supplied at an early date. 





THE BEST PORTRAIT OF 
JENNY LIND. 


MESSRS. GOUPIL & Co. 
WHOLESALE PUBLISHEKS, 
fe levve to inform the Trade that they have just pub- 
lished, on a large scale (24 by 36 inches), the 
PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND, 
TAKEN FROM 
ROOT’S ADMIRABLE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


The likeness is truly sup Se amet Sp many 
ever issned, either here or Price of each copy, 
plain, $2; colored in Goceryte ot 


The usual discount allowed to the Trade. 
GOUPIL & CO., 
29 Broadway. 


N.B.—The attention of the Trade is respectfully called to 
our splenGid assortment of foreign prints. au 
ol2: 








SOUTHERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Ricumonp, Va. 





The October number of this popular Magazine contains— 


ORIGINAL PROSE ARTICLES. 


. Judith Bensaddi. A Tale. By Henry Ruffner, D.D 
2 Literary Enterprise. 
3. Memories. The Opal Ring. By a lady of Virginia. 
. Poe on Headley and Channing. 
. From our Paris Correspondent. 
Some Masical Notes. By C minor. 
Home Annals. Mrs. Abigail Mayo of Belleville. Mrs 
Mary W Mosby of Curis. 
Extracts from my MSS. By J. A. Turner. 
. The Gallows Man. Translated from the German of 
the Baron de la Motte Fuuqué. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


10. The Haunts of the Student. By Margaret Junkin. 

il. The Contrast ; ora Mirror for Women. By “ Alton.” 

12. The Old Bachelor. 

13. To the Author of **The Minstrel’s Return from the 
Wer.” By the Rev. Joha C. McCabe. 

14. On a Sleeping Infant. 

15. Idoline. By William H. Holcombe. 

16. Lines sent ton Lady, with a bouquet, &c. 

17. Levon. A Memory. 

is. Invecation. The Voice of Richmond to Phineas T. 
Barnum. 


Cn sous 


Notices or New Works :— 

Wordsworth’s * Prelude’ —History of Darius—Rural 
Hours—The Christian Examiner—Reminiscences of 
Congress—Latt r Diy Pamphiets, No. 8.—-Mr. Gar- 
nett’s University Address—Life of Talbot, by Tucker 
man—Barnum’s Parnassns—[llustrated Domestic 
Bible—Life Here and There—The Berber—The Lily 
and the Totem—Foreign Reviews. 


$5 a year, in advance. 
FOR SALE BY 


DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings. 


GUWAN’S CATALOGUE. 


NO. IX. OF HISTORICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS, 


WITH PRICES AFFIXED, 


012 It 





Just Published, and may be had gratis on application ; or, 
if desired, will be sent by mail to any 
part of the country. 


All commanications must be post-paid. 


WILLIAM GOWANS, 
ol2 2 178 Fulton st., New York. 


NEWLY INVENTED FLEXIBLE PORTFOLIOS. 


fo ber valuable invention combines every advantage of 
a bound book or file for collecting Letters, Pamphiets, 
Periodicals, Luvoices, Music, Prints, or any other loose 
Documents. A large assortment for sale by 





BROADWAY, NEW Y ORK. 


~NEW WORKS 


Just Published by 


Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


EBERLE & MITCHELL ON CHILDREN. 
—A Treatise on the Diseases and Physical Education 
of Children, by John Eberle, M D., late Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Nansylvania 
University, &c, &e.. 4th edition, with notes, and 
large ndditions, by Thomas 1) Mitchell, A.M..M.D., 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in 
the Philxdelphia College of Medicine, formerly Pro. 
fessor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in the Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio, Profesor of Chemistry and Materia Me- 
dica in Lexington, Ky, &c., &e. 


MITCHELL’S MATERIA MEDICA AND 


Therapeutics. 1 vol. 8vo, 


RECORDS OF A TOURIST, by Charles Lan- 


man. 1 vol. [2mo. 


|THE NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 


By Edward Hazen, A.M. 12mo. 


TRACY’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
18imo. 


TRACY’S SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL 
Arithmetic. 1i8mo. 


THE FAMILY DENTIST: Including the 
Surgical, Medical, and Mechanical Treatment of the 
Teeth. Ilustrated with Mhirty-One Engravings. By 
Charles A. Doubuchet, M.D. 


THE IRIS: 


A Souvenir for 1851. 


A Super royal 8vo. Illustrated with original [laminations 
and Steel Engravings, executed in the best style of 
the Art. 


EDITED BY 


Prorrssor JOHN S. HART, of Philadelphia. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.., 


Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 


No. 14 Norrn Fourts srrerer. 
s7 PHILADES. PHIA. 





ae» Subseriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON W0O0O)), in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enabies him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who moy favor him with their 
patronage. N. ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
jy203m New York. 








ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 








FRANCIS rene & SONS, 


ol2 Im Maiden Lane. 


112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA | 
Science, Literature, and Art. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The Publisher of this splendid work has the pleasure 
to announce to his friends and the public, that he has 
just returned from Germany, where be has made arrange- 
ments fur the speedy and rm gular issue of the second edi- 
tion, which, owing to the rapid increase of the Suabscrip 
tiens, has alrendy become necessary. ‘The continuation 
of the first edition will be furnished Subscribers monthly, 
as heretofore ; whil-t for the New Edition, a 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION IS OPENED. 

The New Edition will be issued in Parts, and at as short 
intervals as the care necessurily bestowed upon the 
Printing of the Steel Plates will allow. 

TEN STEEL-PLATE PRINTING PRESSES are con- 
stantly at work for this edition, and will furnish lmpres- 
sions enough to enable the publisher to issue the second 
edition q 

In Bi-monthly Parts, 


so that it will be completed at the same time with the 
first edition, viz. in Octover, 1851. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

The Work will be Published in 
TWENTY-FIVE PARTS, 
ISSUED BI-MONTHLY, 
Commencing on the First of October. 


Each Part contains 20 benutifally executed Steel Plates, 
by the first Artists in Germiny, and 80 piges of Letter- 


“68. 

Price for the Twenty-five Parts, TWENTY FIVE 
DOLLARS, payable at the rate of ONE DOLLAK on pe- 
LIVERY OF EACH PART. 

Subscribers pledge themselves to tnke the nambers re 
gulatly as they are issued. Ov the other hand, they will 
at no time have to pay for any part in advance. 

For farther purticulars, plan of the work, &c., examine 
the prospectus aed specimen copies atthe Publisher's, or 


at his Agents’. 
New York, RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
PUBLISHER, 
2 Barclay street (Astor House). 
AGENTS. 

Boston, Redding & Co.; Philadelphia. W. B. Zieber; 
Buffalo, Geo. H. Derby & Co.; Cincinnati, Post & Co. ; 
Charleston, S. C., Bamuel Hart, Sen ; New Orleans, P. M. 
Norman, and the Book ‘l'rade generally. oS tf 

NI as ao 
NEW WORKS 
TO APPEAR DURING THE’ MONTH OF 


« 





I. 

ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE; or, The World of Mat 
ter and the World of Spirit. By the Rev. Henry A. 
Christmas, M.A., Author of “ The Cradle of the Twin 
Giants.” 1 vol. cloth gilt. “4 Companion to the Ves- 
tiges of Creation.” 

Il. 

JULIA HOWARD: A Novel. 3 vols. of the London 

Edition complete in one vol. 25 cents. 
Ill. 

THE NAG'’S HEAD; or, Two Months ameng the 
“Bankers.” A Story of American Life at the Sea- 
Shore. By Gregory Seaworthy. 1 vol. price 50 cts. 

v 


Iv. 
RUTH EMSLEY, The Betrothed Maiden A Tale of 
the Virginia Massacre, By Wm. H. Carpenter, Esq., 
Author of “ Claiborne the Rebel,” &c. Price 25 cents. 


v. 

WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. By 
Aubrey de Vere. 2 vols. complete in one. price $1 00, 
cloth gilt. 

VI. 

THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. of 
the London Edition complete in cne vol. (now ready. 
A new Nouvel equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 


vu. 
THE PHANTOM WORLD; or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
ritions, Ghosts, &c. By Augustine Calmet. With 
niroduction and Notes by the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., 
author of “The Cradle of the ‘T'win Giants.” 2 vols. 
complete in one. 
vil. 

DIES BOREALFS (NORTHERN DAYS): Christopher 
under Canvass. By Prof. Wilson, Author of “ Noctes 
Awmbrosianw,” “ Wilson's Miscellanies,” &c. 1 vol. 
cloth gilt, $1 25. 

1X. 

Miss LESLIE'S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 
complete Dhrections for Housekeeping, and a useful 
Guide to Newly Married Ladies ; being » Companion 
to “ Miss Lestie’s Ladies’ New Receipt-Book.” Ith 
edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 480 pages. cloth 
exira, gilt backs. 

A. HART (are Carey ayp Hart), 
jyéuf Publisher, Philadelphia. 





[From the National Intelligencer.) 





THE LOGIC AND UTILITY OF 
MATHEMATICS, 


BY CHARLES DAVIES, LL.D. 


“ The Logic of the Mathematics” presents an analysis 
of the course of seience pursued at the Military Academy, 
West Point, and constitutes also an elegant résumé of 
the consecutive course of elementary treatises published 
by Professor Davies. 


The work is divided into three parts: on Logic ; on Ma- 
thematical Science, its language, laws, classification, and 
oT dlenigl dlp the try ee Mathematics as a means 
of disei of acquiring knowledge, and of practical a 
viication. Each of these divisions is fully’ and ain 2 
treated by the author, in his peculiar style of iMustration. 
Agttumetic, with its applications: Anatysis, with its 
algebraic symbols and equations; Catcutus, with its con- 
stants and its variables ; and Geometry, with its lines, 
suriaces, and solids, 


The scientific treatises of Professor Davies are now 
pretty generally adopted, ead tend strongly towards form- 
ing « regular scholastic course of mathematical studies. 
In England, no such series is in general use. Herron is 
nearly obsolete. Bripee’s course of mathematics, va- 
inable as they are, prevail bat partially; they are used 
exclusively only at the East India College. Woop and 
Vince's rigorous course seems restricted to the University 
of Cambridge, wheece it emanated; and the London 
University, in the matter of text books, appears to enjoy 
the Inrgest latitude. 


Did Qaeen Victoria possess the nerve of one of her 
nogoanineous predecessors, a prescribed course of scientific 
and literary class-books would produce uniformity in the 
course of studies pursued in the great public schools and 
scholastic foundations of Eagland, The royal virago Eti- 
zabeth achieved that exploit by one imperis! mandate, and 
lived long enough to witness ye manifold advantages. 

. * = * 


In conclusion, we cannot but award meed to the spirited 
publishers, Barnes & Co., of New York. The Book before 
us, Which may be regarded as the coLopnon of pure ma- 
thematical science, is got up in a style superior to anything 
we hive lately seen in the way of paper and print. And 
torpid Indeed wust be the genius of that student who does 
not rise from its perasul to renewed alacrity in the great 
race of scientific pursuits. 





PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & Co., 
51 JOUN STREET. 


Publishers of “ Davies's Course of Mathematics.” 
o5 uf 


BULWER’S LAST WORK. 
KING ARTHUR, 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
No. 30 N. Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have in Press, and will Publish about the Ist of 
December next, 


KING ARTHUR; 


A Poem. 


BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bt., 
Author of “ The New Timon.” 
828 3t In two volumes. 


Regnault's Philosophy. 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
PHTLADELPHIA, 
Have now in Preparation and will shortly Publish, 
A TRANSLATION OF 


REGNAULT’S PHILOSOPHY. 
Designed for Elementary Instruction. 


By the Author of 
REGNAULT’S CHEMISTRY. 5283 








[Oct. 12. 
JUST IMPORTED. 
THE MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY 
HUMAN BODY IN HEALTH AND DISEASr, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS DRAWINGS IN COLOR. 
By A. H. HASSALL, M.B. 


2 vols. 8vo. one volume being Plates, the other 
Text. $13 50. 


Also, by the same Author. 
A HISTORY 


or THE 


BRITISH FRESHWATER ALGAE. 


WITH UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED PLATES, 
Beautifully Executed. 
2 vols. 8vo., one volume yy Viates, the other 
Text. a 


THE ART OF MANUFACTURING 
AND REFINING SUGAR; 
INCLUDING THE MANUFACTURE AND REVIVI. 
FICATION OF ANIMAL CHARCOAL. 

With an Atlas illustrative of the Machinery and Buildings. 
By JOHN A. LEON, 
Menufacturer and Refiner. 


Large folio, with Platesengraved on Steel, in the first style 
of the Art. $19 00. 





LIBRARY of ILLUSTRATED STANDARD 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
The Original Editions, 
MULLER'’S PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY, 8vo. 


$4 
WEISKACH’S MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING, 
2 vols Rvo. $7 


KNAPP'S CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE ARTs, 


2 vole. 8vo exch 
QUEKETT’S TREATISE ON THE MICROSCUPE, 


vo. $6. 
GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 8vo. Vol. 


1, 36. 
FAU’S ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS, 8vo. and plates 4to. 
plain, $6; colored, $10. 


KAEMTZ. A CUMPLETE COURSE OF METEOR. 
ology, 8vo $3 6). 

MITCHELL'S MANUAL OF PRACTICAL ASSAY- 
ing. #vo. $3. 

GRANT'S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, 8vo $3. 

MARTIN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF MEN AND 
Monkeys, 8vo. with plates, $4. 

PRICHARD'’S NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN, royal 
8vo. with colored plates, $9 

— ———_ MAPS w elucidate do., folio, $6. 

VOGEL’S PATHULOGICAL ANATOMY, &vo. $3. 

WATERHOUSE. NATURAL HISTORY OF MAM- 
malia, vols. I. and UL. exch, plain. $7; colored, $10. 

SCHLEIDEN. THE PLANT; A BLOGRAPHY. evo. 


get 
TESTE. MANUAL OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


18m, $1 75. 
TOWNSHEND'S FACTS LIN MESMERISM, 8vo. $2 50. 
ZOIST (THE). JOURNAL OF MESMERISM. Pub- 
lished Quarterly, each, 75 cents. 


H. BAILLIERE, 
Of London and Paris, 
FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC BOOKSELLER, 
169 Fulton Sireet, New York, 


Where an extensive assortment of French, German, and 
English Scientific Works may now be seen. ol2 


Littell’s Living Age.—No. 335, 124 Cts. 
‘CONTENTS. 


1. a ee and Novelists, Dublin University 
‘a e. 
2. The House of Guise, Blackwood's Magazine. 
3. Grace Kennedy, Dublin University Magazine. 
4. British Relations with St. Domingo, Fraser's Mag 
5. My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life, Black- 
Ko esote the Park, Spectator 
alace ark, 
$ Side Sonnets—Tne Sinonar—May-Flow- 
ers—The Liberian Beacon—Blind Girl to her Sister. 
Suort Artictes: Aeronant on Horseback—Foreign 
Relations of Great Britsin—Transmurine ‘I: 


dation, 


Published gone at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 


A New Volume has just Commenced. 012 1t 
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BAKER & SCRIBNER 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE WORKS: 


I. 
A SUPERB GIFT BOOK. 


Pror. BOYD'S Eprrion or MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, with Copious Notes, Explanatory 

and Critical, and elegantly Wlustrated with Martin's celebrated illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo. in various bindings. 
Ditto, ditto, | vol. 12me. without illustrations. 

*.* The notes of this Edition will! be found to embrace, besides much other matter, all that Is excellent and worth 

hd rvation ia the critical papers of Addison upon the Poem, and in the notes that are found in the London editions 
of Newton, Todd, Brydges, and Stebbing, comprehending also some of the richest treasures of learned and ingenious 
criticism which the Paradise Lost has called into existence, and which have hitherto been scattered through the pages 
of many volumes of Reviews and Miscellaneous Literature ; and these have been so arranged and modified as to ijlus- 
trate the several parts of the Poem to which they relate. In the notes are incorporated also, in illustration of the 
text, some of the most interesting particulars relating to the life and character of the author. 


Il. 
A DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION, by Mrs. Ellet, author of Women of the 
Revolution, 1 vol. 12mo. 


*,* This isa new work. entirely different from the Women of the Revolution, by the same author, [t embraces a 
complete outline of the History of the American Revolution, but illustrates more particularly the Domestic History of 
that eventful . In this respect it is absolutely an original contribution to American History, and will be found 
tw be interesting as a book for general reading, suited for private and public libraries, and as a class book for reading in 
schools. 

* Asa record of one of the aspects of the Revolutionary struggle that his hitherto been but slightly touched on, we 
think this volame will be read with avidity, and we are sure av one can dip into its lively narratives without instruc- 
tion or gratification.”— The Journal. iW 


REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS, containing an authenticated biography of Daniel Webster, 
and an account of the most interesting scenes that have occurred in the Senate of the United States, embracing a 
description of Webster's controversy with Hayne, the Nullification Question, &c. 1 vol, J2mv., with a fine steel 
engraving of Daniel Webster, by C. W. March, Esq 

“Mr. March is a gentiem.a of education and of marked talent; one of the most vigorous and classical writers in 
the country, and enjoying peculiar facilities for the preparation of such a volume as this."—M Y. Courier & Enquirer 


He writes with vigor, clearness, and spirit. We predict for this work a wide and instant popularity.’—N. York 
Tribune. 
IV. 


THE PSALMS, Translated and Explained by J. A. Alexander, Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, Vol, 2. 
Also a new edition of Ist volume. 
N. B. The third and last volume will be published the last of the month. 
“ There is no parade of learning, but the results of the profoundest learning are given in such language that a plain 


man may understand and appreciate, better than ever befure, the strains of the sweet singer of Lsrael.’—New York 
Recorder. y 


INDIA AND THE HINDOOS, being a popular view of the Geography and History, Government, 


Mancers, Customs, Literature, and Religious Observances of that Ancieut Country, by Rev. F. De W, Ward, late | 


Missionary to India, 1 vol. l2mo., with map and numerous ilustrations. 
VI. 
THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT, or an Account of the Origin and Practice of Monkery 


among Heathen Nations, its Passage into the Church, and some wonderful Stories of the Fathers concerniag the 


Primitive Monks and Hermits, by Kev. Henry Ruffaer, D.D., LL.D., laie President of Washingtoa College, Va. 
2 vols. 12imo. 
VIl. 


CHRISTIANITY REVIVED IN THE EAST;; or, a Narrative of the Work of God among the 
Armenians of Turkey. 1 vol. L2mo. By Rev. H.G.O Dwight, Missionary to Constantinople. 
“Mr. Dwight's simple, artless style, is well adapted to describe such scenes. He breathes the very spirit which has 
wrought the wonders he depicts. We regard the book as exceedingly valuable on all accounts.’"—N. Y. Evanoe vist. 
VIL. 
THE HUGUENOTS IN FLORIDA; or, the Lily and the Totem, by W. Gilmore Simms, 
Esq. 1 voi. }2mo. 


“With his power of graphic description, and the mild poetical coloring which he has thrown around the whole 
narrative, Mr. Simme will delight the immginative reader, while his faithful adherence to the spirit of History readers 
him an instructive guide through the dusky and faded memorials of the past.”—Hanrer's Montuty Magazine. 


TX. 


NEW WORK BY N. P. WILLIS. 
LIFE HERE AND THERE ; or, Sketches of Society and Adventure at far-apart times and places, 
by N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo., uniform with People | have Met and Rural Hours. 


“ We find this volume, therefore, what we expected it to be, sparkling and interesting ; its descriptions well drawn, 
and its coaversativas lively.”"—ALsany Stare Keoisrer. 


X. 
THE REIGN OF ISABELLA, the Catholic Queen of Spain; or, the 2d vol. of Queens of Spain, 
by Mrs. George, 1 vol. 12mo, with Portrait. 
*,* This work hus been republished by Bentley of London, edited by Miss Pardoe. 


XI. : 
GRAHANE ; or, Youth and Manhood, a Romance. By the Author of Talbot and Vernon. 1 vol. 


*,* lt is a tale of passion and deep romance. No one who commences it can lay itdown without reading it through. 
The scene is laid in a great variety of places, and thus produces a strong local interest. Real personages like General 
Jackson and Bolivar are made to play an important part in the development of the plot. It has more ability then any 
original novel recently issued from the Awerican press. [ts rapid sale is certain. its author is a person of decided 
genius, and well versed in the human heart. x 

II. 


MEDICAL " DELUSIONS, by Worthington Hooker, M.D., author of Physician and Patient. 
vol. 1] . 


*,* This work has just received Rhode Is! and is now for the first time pub- 
lishtg (it : jus the prize from the Fisk Fund, in and, pu 


“ We can cordially say that we never saw more good sense in so smalla space. The perusal of this little work 
might save many a life,’—N. Y. Evaneevist. 


XU. 
A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF THE COMPLETE WORKS OF REV. J. M. MASON, 
D.D. 4 vols. 12mo. 





SH” Catalogues of B & 8.'s Pubiications may be had on application, or will be sont by mail to any address. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 


ol2 It 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street, New York. 





NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 
JUVENILE BOOKS 
For 1851, 


PUBLISHED, BY 


GEO. S. APPLETON, 
164 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 


PEBBLES FROM THE SEA-SHORE; or, Lizzie’s First 
Gleanings. By 4 Father. Lilustrated with original de- 


signs, by Croome. 1} vol. square 16mo.,’ cloth, gilt 
sides, 38 cents. 


Cloth, gilt sides and edges, 50 cents. 

CITY CHARACTERS ; or, Familiar Scenes in Town. 1 
vol. square !6mo. Llustrated with 24 plates, designed 
by Croome. Paper cover, gilt edges, 25 cents. 

—— Do. cloth, 38 cents. 

—— Do. cloth, colored plates, 50 cents. 

—— Do. cloth, gilt edges, 63 cents. 

THE ROSE-BUD; a New Juvenile Annual for 1851, 
Edited by Sasan Jewett. 1 vol. small 4to., steel plates. 
cloth, 63 cents. 

—— cloth, gilt sides, 75 cents. 


THE MOTHER GOOSE; containing All the Melodies 








the Old Lady ever wrote. Edited by Dame Goslin. 
Embellished wih an exact likeness of the veritable 
Mother Goose, and numerous engravings from original 


cents. 

cloth extra, 25 cents, 

| LITTLE ANNIE‘’S A. B. C. Showing the Use and 

Sounds of the Letters, in words of one syllable. 1 vol. 
square 16mo. fancy paper, 13 cents 

cloth extra, 25 cents, 

LITTLE ANNIE’S SPELLER; being a Short and Easy 
Method of Learning to Read. Lilustrated with pu- 
merous Cuts. Fancy paper covers, 13 cts. 

cloth extra, 25 cts. 

RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By Jane Taylor. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Fancy paper covers, 13 cts. 
—— cloth extra, 25 cts. 





| . . ° 
|; drsigns. 1 vol. square l6mo., fancy paper covers, 13 
! 














A NEW SHILLING LIBRARY. 


| pur UP IN DOZENS, ASSORTED, OR EACH KIND 
BY ITSELF. 


| Twelve kinds Fancy Paper Covers, each Vol. Ulustrated. 
| Price per Dozen, $1 50. 
| THE BABES IN THE WOOD, 13 cents. 
LITTLE ANNIE’S A BC BOOK, 13 cts. 
LITTLE ANNIE’S SPELLER. Iilustrated, 13 cts. 
| RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY, by Jane Taylor, 13 cts. 
| LITTLE FRANK, AND OTHER TALES, 13 cts. 
| JACK THE SAILOR BOY, 13 ets. 
| THINK BEFORE YuUU ACT, 13 cts. 
| DUTY [8 SAPETY, 13 cts. 
| WASTE NOT, WANT NOT, 13 cts. 
| THE BRACELETS, 13 cts. 
LAZY LAWRENCE, 13 cts. 
The above, in cloth extra, 25 cents. 


Nearly Ready. 


THE ISLAND HOME; a Robinson Crusoe Story for the 
Young. 1 vol. 16mo, Lilustrated with original Designs, 
75 cts. 

cloth, gilt edges, $1. 

THE BUYS* BOOK OF SPORTS AND GAMES; con- 
taining Rules and Directions for the Practice of the 
Principal Recreative Amusements of Youth. By Uncle 
John Prettily Ulustrated. Square 16mo. 50 cts. 

cloth, gilt edges, 3 cts. 

WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of Travellers. Ey 
Maria Hack. 1 vol. 16mo. Beautifully Illustrated, 
75 cts. 

cloth, gilt edges, $1. 

LITTLE ANNIE’S LADDER TO LEARNING. 1 vol. 
square 16mo. Illustrated, 50 cts. 




















cloth, gilt edges, 63 cts. 828 3t 
—. + ——==_-_ v 
GOHN W.ORR, 






Engravers Wo 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in nil its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassav Streer, 


where, with his long experience and onpaviee advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities fur doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. ed 


. W. ORR, 
a3 tf 75 Nassau st., New York. 
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AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


OFFICERS FUR 1850. 


A. M. COZZENS, President. 

GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 

ANDREW WARNER, Corresponding Secretary. 
NATHANIEL JARVIS, Jn., Recording Secretary. 


Committee of Management. 


JOHN P. RIDNER, ROBERT KELLY, GEORGE W. AUSTEN, 
WILLIAM J. HOPPIN, ANDREW WARNER, WILLIAM A. BUTLER, 
ABRAHAM M. COZZENS, BENJAMIN H. JARVIS, HENRY J. RAYMOND, 
MARSHALL O. ROBERTS, JOHN H. AUSTEN, ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, 
FREDERICK A. COE, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, WILLIAM B. DEEN, 
CHARLES P. DALY, EVERT A. DUYCKINCK, GEORGE CURTIS, 
NATHANIEL JARVIS, Jr., PHILIP HONE, CHARLES H. RUSSELL. 











Subscribers of Five Dollars for the present year will receive an Engraving (size 20} by 163 inches) from 
MR. LESLIE’S CELEBRATED PICTURE OF 


ANNE PAGE, SLENDER, AND SHALLOW, 


And a set of fine Line Engravings (size 7} by 10 inches) from Paintings by the following eminent Artists :— 


The Dream of Arcadia, by Cole; Dover Plains, by Durand; the Iconoclast, by Leutze ; 
the New Scholar, by Edmonds; and the Cardplayers, by Woodville ; 


And a Share in the Annual Distribution of Paintings and other Works of Art, including Scutrrures In Marsie, Bronze Sratvettes, 
Mepats, and Water Cotor Drawings. 


The Annual Distribution will take place on the 20th December next. 


Subscriptions and payments may be made to either of the Honorary Secretaries, or remitted to the Corresponding Secretary, and in this city, at the 
Art-Union Rooms, 497 Broadway. - 

All communications should be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary. Remittances, when by drafts (which are always preferable), should be 
made payable in New York, to the order of the Treasurer. 


om ‘ ~~ —™ LON LO A NA AND el A el el oh ~~ 


THE RETURN TO BE MADE TO THE MEMBERS OF 1850. 
[From the Society's Bulletin for September] 


We believe that no Art-Union Socicty in the World has ever made so valuable a return as that which will be received this year by the Subscribers of the American Art- 
Union. The managers some time since arrived at the conclusion that for the present, at any rate, the interests of Art as well as the wishes of the members would be consulted, by 
adding to the value of that which every one of them should receive, even if thereby the number of printings to be distributed might be somewhat lessened. With this view they 
commissioned an engraving which they believe will be pronounced far better than any they have previously issued, both as regards technical execution and faithful rendering of 
the original picture. It is already sufficiently advanced to warrant the expression of this belief. The figure of ANNE PAGE, which Lestix has endowed with a delicacy and 
grace so subtle and refined that its reproduction in black and white seems almost beyond the powers of the most skilful burin, is so nearly completed, and so successfully, too, that 
we may venture to predict the most happy results in the treatment of the whole work. 

In addition to this large print, which will measure 20} by 16} inches, each member will also receive a set of five engravings, measuring 74 by 10 inches, and illustrating 
the style of five of our most distinguished artists. Couz’s DREAM OF ARCADIA, that magnificent Idyllic painting, in which the most glowing landscape that ever beamed 
upon the imagination of our great artist, is transferred to the canvas with all the power of his best days, will be the subject of one of these prints, and will be executed by Sarutie, 
whose rendering of the picture of YOUTH last year was so deservedly popular. It should be remembered in this connexion, thatthe DREAM OF ARCADIA will be included 
in the distribution next December, although the use of it for engraving, necessarily withdraws it for the present from the Gallery. Every year is adding to the value of Coue’s 
pictures, and the chance of becoming the possessor of this one, which is considered by many to be his master-pirce, ought materistly to increase the subscriptions. Mr. Duranp's 
DOVER PLAINS, in which the atmospheric effects are so finely rendered—Mr. Leutze’s IMAGE BREAKER, a picture which has not yet been exhibited t> the public, but 
which is full of the energy and fire that this artist knows so well how to bestow upon his works—Mr Evmonps's NEW SCHOLAR, a composition of great humor—and Mr. 
Woopvitte’s CARD PLAYERS, one of the earlier productions of the author of OLD '76 AND YOUNG ‘48, and THE OLD CAPTAIN, form the remaining subjects of this 
series of engravings. We shall be greatly disappointed if they do not prove more popular than anything which the Art-Union has yet offered to its subscribers. 

The Bulletia for the reminder of the year will probably contain more valuable illustrations than those which have hitherto been published. We may announce, among 
others, an original etching in outline by Dantey, whose works are now recognised in Europe as well as America as among the best in the world in their department, and whose 
fame the American Art Union has had the gratifying privilege of materially extending. {t wil! be seen that the present number contains a highly finished etching by Hinsnet- 
woop, after a drawing by Exstno Micter, of the first picture of the series of the VOYAGE OF LIFE, Etchings of the third and fourth of the series will follow in succeed- 
ing numbers of the Bulletin. 

In thus describing the return which each member will be certain to receive for each sum of five dollars contributed by him. we must not forget the works of Art already purchased 
to be included in the distribution for the present year, and which are certainly more numerous, interesting, and valuable than we have ever before exhibited at a corresponding period. 


The September Bulletin for 1849, announced a Catalogue of but Two Hundred Works. We now present to the Publica List of more than Three Hundred, several among 
them being the best productions of their authors. It will be conceded, we think, that our walls have never exhibited better specimens of Guass, Ranney, Hicks, Pec ie, 
Bovretie, Cauren, Hixextey, Kexsetr, Dovenry, Gioxoux, Husearp, Casitear, Core, Cropsry, Ames, and others, than they now contain. Besides these paintings 
there will be incladed im the distribution. a beautiful bas relief in murble, by Parmer, of MORNING; a bust in marble, by Moser; twenty copies in Bronze of THE 
FILATRICE, « most graceful Statuette, by Brows; six Bronze Busts of WASHINGTON, by Kweetann; and sever:! hundred Bronze Medals of Staart and Trumbull. 
Such is the retura which the Society is already prepared to offer to the Subscribers of 1850, and which will be still furthcr extended and increased in value by the operations of 
the remaining months of the year. 928 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston, 


HAVE NOW READY 


THE FOLLOWING 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, ANNUALS, &C. 


FOR THE simi TRADE. 


GEMS OF BEAUTY, AND LITERARY GIFT, for 1851. 


Epireo spy Miss EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Printed, in the best manner, at the University Press, in Cambridge, on elegant sized 

paper: Embellished with nine splendid Steel tngravings and Illuminations, and 

vund in various styles—in Turkey morocco, white calf, imitation turkey, and mus- 

lin, full gilt, &e. This is the - volume of the series, and surpasses in beanty 
the volumes heretofore published 


THE SOUVENIR GALLERY, 
AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 


Eprrep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


An elegant quarto volume, without date. Printed ina superior style, on beautiful white 
paper, bound in morocco, gilt extra, Eabellished with thirteen 
elegant Mezzotint Engravings, by Ritchie. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING ; 


A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENT 
FOR 1851. 


Bound in embossed morocco, usual style, to match the volames heretofore published. 
Embellished with nine Mezzotint Engravings, by Sartain. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES; 
A GIFT BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Embellished with mezzotint Engravings ; bound in muslin, full gilt: without date. 


THE AMARANTH; OR TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFT BOOK, FOR 1851. 


Embellished with Six fine Steel Engravings. Bound in French morocco, full gilt, 
to match the volume heretofore published. 


APO" 











a a a 


THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YVEARS ANNUAL, FOR 1851. 
Epirep sy G. S. MUNROE. 


12mo. Embellished with six elegant Steel Plates, and colored Wluminations. 
morocco, with gilt sides and edges, and printed on beautiful paper. 


THE GARLAND: OR TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFT, FOR 1851. 
Epvitep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Illustrated with fine Steel Engravings, and colored Lilustrations. 
fall eu t. 


THE LADIES’ GIFT; 
OR, A SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP, for all Seasons of the Year. 


Edited by a Lady, and is a work of ability. 
Bound by Benj. Bradley & Co., in morocco, full gilt sides and edges, illustrated. 


THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRD; 


OR, CHIMES OF THE SILVER BELLS. 
By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


An elegant Gift Volume for Young People. Embellished with Eight Engravings from 
Original Designs. 16mo., cloth, full gilt. 


THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


Epvirep sy Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Embellished with Six elegant mezzotint ae by Ritchie, and bound in morocco 
gilt 


Bound in 





12mo., morvcco, extra 


12mo. 





ee a ee ee 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SPECTACLES: 


Their Uses and Abuses in Long and Short-sightedness ; and the Pathological Conditions 
Resulting from their Irrational Employment. 
BY 


J. SICKEL, M.D. 
Of the Faculties of Berlin and Paris; Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Eye, &c., &c 
Translated from the French, by permission of the Author, 
BY HENRY W. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, &c 
8vo. cloth, $1 25. 


THE REBELS; 
OR, BOSTON BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


By the Author of “ Hobomok.” 
Muslin, 75cts.; Paper, 50 cts. 


PRIZE TRAGEDY. 
MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
By GEORGE H. MILES. Price 75 cts. 
The above is the successfui one Mr. FORREST paid the prize of One 





No. VIIL—Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphiets. 
JESUITISM. 


PERFORATIONS 
IN THE 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLET S. 
By One of the “Eighteen Millions of Bores.” 
Epirep sy ELIZUR WRIGHT, Esa. 


No. L. 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE—CAPITAL PUNISHMENT— 
SLAVERY. 
Valuable Agricultural Work. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 


Farmers and lturists. From personal observations, by Henry Colman, late 
Commissioner of Agriculture in Massachusetts. 


COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 
2 vols. 2mo. A new Edition. Price reduced to $1 50. 


The above popular Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached a 
sale of 5000 copies, and the demand for the same is still undiminished. 


BENNETT’S AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK. With 75 Engravings. 
12mo. cloth. Cheap Edition. 





IN PRESS. 


MARGARET BERCIV AL IN AMERICA. Edited by a Congrega- 
Smuts asec ye bane tee hee Pe 


A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED THIRTY- 


RICHARD EDNY AND THE GOVERNOR’S FAMILY. An Urban 
and Domestic Tale of Morals and Life. By Author of “Philo,” “ Margaret,” &c. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. By Rev. Warren Burton. 
CYCLOPZDIA OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOW- 





A Taleof Olden Times. By Mrs. H. V. Cheny. 





ledge. One volume Royal 8vo. Embellished with 400 Engravings. au24 tf 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 





A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON THE PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY ; 
or Tne New Testament. A new Edition, revised, and in great pyrt rewritten. By’ Especially in the United States. By Elins Loomis, A.M., Professor of Mathematics 
Edward Robinson, D.D..LL.D. Royal 8vo. sheep, $4 75. } and Natural Philosophy in the University of the City of New York, and author 
of a Course of Mathematics. 12mo. muslin, $1 00. 
THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION ;| 
Or, Ilustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions | FIVE YEARS OF A HUNTERS LIFE IN THE FAR 
of the War for Independ By B J. Lossing, Exq. With 600 Engrav- INTERIOR OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
ings on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from original Sketches by the heey Notices of the Native Tribes, and Anecdotes of the Chase of the Lion, Elephant, 
Author, To be completed in about Twenty Numbers, 8vo. paper, 25 Hippopotamus, Giraffe, Rhinoceros, &c. By R. Gordon Cumming, Esq. 
cents each. Seven Numbers are now ready. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, $1 75. 








THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ITS ELEMENTS & FORMS g, JULIA HOWARD: A ROMANCE. 
With a History of its Origin and Development, with a full Grammar. By William | By Mrs. Martin Bell. 8vo. paper, 23 cts. 
| 
| 


©. Fowler, late Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. 8vo. muslin. 
DR. JOHNSON : HIS RELIGIOUS LIFE AND HIS DEATH. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. Fate. Claelia, Gt CS. 


Edited by his Son, Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, A.M. To be completed in Six | 
Parts, 8vo. paper, 25 cents each. No. V.is now ready. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT, 
| With Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. Portrait. 2 vols. [2mo., 


Muslin, $1 50. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Edited by William Beattie, M.D. With wo Latroductory Letter by Washington Irving, | THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS: 
Esq. Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, $2 50. | His Fortanes and Misfortunes, his Friends and his greatest Eneiny. By W. M. Thack- 
eray, Esq. With illustrations by Phiz. in Seven Numbers, 8vo. paper, 
ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. | a ee ee 


By the late Rev. Sydney Sinith,M.A. 12mo. muslin, $1 00. 


HUME'’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
| From the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James {1. A new edition, with 


A SECOND BOOK IN GREEK, the Author's last corrections and improvements. To which is prefixed a short 
Containing Syntax, with Reading Lessons in Prose; Prosody and the Dialects, with | account of his Life, written by himself. In 6 volumes, with a Portrait, 
Reading Lessons in Verse: forming a sufficient Greek Reader. By John M’Clintock, | Handsome Library Edition, small 8vo. paper, 30 cents per vol. ; 
D.D. 12mo. sheep, 75 cents. cloth, 40 cents per vol. 
HINTS TOWARDS REFORMS: | MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
nui Lcdiasin, Asdibasla, the ten Widllngh Gp tin. felkcdbedete). From the Accession of James iL, With a Portrait. (Uniform with Hume's History.) 
12mo. muslin, $1 00. 
GIBBON’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
A TREATISE ON ALGEBBA, With Notes by Rev. H. H. Milman. From the last London edition. Portrait. In 6 vols. 
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